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Can Britain | WELL-KNOWN BRITISH HABITS 





feed herself? | 
--- here’s a start | 


We've got to grow all the crops we can, wherever 
we can. 
One of the finest ways of restoring impoverished | 
land is to fold pigs over it. Big crops will follow. 
So the equation goes like this: 
Folded pigs = fertile land 
Fertile land = more food for pigs = more pigs! 
Why pigs? Because they breed fast, because pig- 
meat has a higher calorie content and a higher vitamin B 
content than any other food. And because you like it. 
Get your friends to start a pig club. Get your 





Keeping our heads screwed 


local farmers to keep pigs. Get your M.P. to make | on the right way... 
pig-keeping easier by demanding more food now for Falling on our feet in... 

home-grown pigs. 
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Underwear and Continal Socks 


arsh & Baxter Led, Brierley Hill, makers of the famous Marsh Hams eS EE ar 
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wo dazzling smiles! BUT— 











Miss FOOLISH 
only cleans 
her teeth 







Miss WISE 
safeguards her gums 
as well, by using 



















Do you know that gum infection 

is more harmful than tooth decay Gils 4 

and that 80% of the population 

suffer from gum trouble? That’s 

why you must care for your 

gums - well as = teeth. See e ® 
your dentist re y and use 

S.R. Toothpaste. TOOTHPASTE 


It contains 








sodium ricinoleate to strengthen 


or those gums against disease; and S.R. Standard size 1/6 
Made by ABDULLA / keeps teeth sparkling clean too! weenie tax) . 


who prefer the American style of blend 


@R 160-180-120 
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My How fortunate that you can bestow, at 
e) g\ fo such low cost, a present of such high 
[PX \y J) intrinsic and lasting value as a Smiths 
y AY, \ Clock. This happy fact is solving the ‘gift 
“Bt problem’ everywhere today. Obtain- 


abie from your local Smiths Stockists. 


SMITHS CLOCKS 


‘SECTRIC’ AND HANDWOUND 








SCM 130 F 








HER WORLD is on train wheels for the first 
time. The countryside flows past the win- 
dow like a gaily-patterned green scarf. And 
at the end of her first railway journey — her 
first Kia-Ora. Never before had she tasted 
such a refreshing and delicious fruit drink. 
And mother knows that Kia-Ora is so good for 
children. That’s why she will always ask her 
grocer for a bottle — it’s purely delicious ! 


KIA-ORA MEANS GOOD HEALTH 
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To the radio commentator Time is an 
exacting taskmaster. Time is his Chief. 
Millions of expectant listeners await his 
opening words. There must never bea delay, 
not even a few seconds. Accurate timing is 
vital —so he chose a good Swiss watch — 
a ROTARY. 




















15 jewels 
Non-magnetic 
Lever Movement 


Accuracy and distinction 
at a reasonable price 












Seiming s 


making sure 


of a 


That’s the beauty of being 
behind a Selfix. Within your grasp you 
have everything necessary to produce 
fine photographs. Whatever the day— 
whatever the subject, you can be sure 
that, properly used, the Selfix will make 
it easy for you to achieve results which 
will please you. The skill of Ensign 
craftsmen has made this possible. For 
the Selfix—from finder to shutter—has 
all those qualities that go to make a 
really fine camera. 





Ensign Anastigmat f4.5 lens. The 
incomparable Epsilon shutter (8-speed 
or 4-speed); jerk-free press button 
shutter release; folding eye-level 
viewfinder; wholly self-erecting lens 
panel. Take 8 pictures 2}” x 3}”, 
orl2 2}” x 2}” onE.20 film. Elegantly 
finished in leather and chromium. 

















BARNET ENSIGN LTD., DEPT. P.4, WALTHAMSTOW, LONDON, E.17. 
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Gin | 
||| The purest made 


Perfect Rest | 













CHR 

“TYLER 

THREE-PIECE 
SUITE 


This magnificent super-luxurious suite is now 
available at high-class furniture Retailers. Made 
with the Christie-Tyler patent pivoted hammock 
Seat, strong, light-weight mcta! frame, fully sprung 
and upholstered in moquette and tapestry. Send 
for illustrated folder giving full details and 
prices of this and other Christie-Tyler seats. 


CHRISTIE-TYLER LTD. 


45, THE TRADING ESTATE * BRIDGEND * GLAM. 





The most comfortable seats in the world 

















There’s hardly a waking 
moment when children ar 


“on the go” and, naturally, they 
need extra nourishment to 
supplement their rationed diet 
and give them plenty of strength 


and energy. Start them on 
‘Kepler’ and see how they 
and gain weight. ‘ Kepler’ 


finest ‘‘ food extra’ you can 
buy and all children love its 
sweet, malty flavour. Your 


chemist has ‘Kepler’. 


A BURROUGHS WELLCOME & CO. 





















9¢ BEATS... af cL Sweoef...al it Beant wxirs zou 
HOOVER LIMITED + PERIVALE « GREENFORD + MIDDLESEX 


— easter all-the-year-round art 


en’t 


thrive 
is the 


* KEPLER’ sraxp 
COD LIVER OIL 
WITH MALT EXTRACT 
in two sizes 3/3 and 5/9 


PROOUCT 






cleaning, too 


YOU’LL BE ASTONISHED how easily you 
get through your Spring Cleaning if 
you have one of the latest types of 
Hoover Cleaner to help you. And 
you'll be delighted how thoroughly it 
does the job. The quality of these 
latest post-war models is higher than 
ever and they are equipped with a wide 
range of cleaning tools which you 
can fit in a second. There is a 
model for every size and type of 
home. But demand is heavy, so 
to ensure early delivery see your 
Authorised Hoover Dealer without 
delay. He will supply you in time 
for Spring Cleaning if he possibly 
can. Prices from £10. 10. 0 to 
£21.0.0 (plus purchase tax) 





CLEANING TOOLS 
NOW AVAILABLE 


FOR STANDARD 
AND JUNIOR MODELS 


See your 
Authorised Hoover Dealer 
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for every type of shoe 





eYour Hair Brusha 
rebristled 
1 specialise in replacing bristles in 
worn brushes. Forward your Ivory, 
Silver or Ebony brushes, when quota- 
tion will be sent by return of post. 


JOHN HASSALL, 


Brush and Mirror Manufacturer, 





(Dept. L.), 
64 St. Paul’s Churchyard, LONDON, E.C.4 














‘Towlet tissue 
as a thing I 
always 
ask for 
by name’ 





Probably nobody is 
quicker to recognise 
good quality than the 
housewife. That’s why, 
when it’s a question of 


"e 
buying toilet tissue, so 


{ 
many insist on Velvex, TSS te 


the fine quality paper in the smart 
wrapping. In packets or rolls. 


VELVEX 


TOILET TISSUE 
VELVET CREPE PAPER CO. LTD. 


URICONE 


For RHEUMATISM 


LUMBAGO - SCIATICA > GOUT: ETC 
Obtainable from alt Chemists 2 

















Pus 


gamrmmaw 
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A muff, a tight-fitting basque 










jacket and a soft, curling 
fringe on the forehead—and 
it is easy to recapture the 
Renoir’s 


enchantment of 


Paris. This was an e'egant 
age—when the soft tones in 
make-up were aii-important 
—as they are to-day if we 


are to achieve the new look. 


London Salon: 174 New Bond Street, W.1 


SKIN FOOD CLEANSING CREAM BEAUTY POWDER 
DATHOS (for extra-dry skins) . DAY CREAM . HAND LOTION . ASTRINGENT LOTION 
FOUNDATION CREAM . MAKE-UP BASE. Prices from 21/- to 4/4 (including purchase tax) 


MILK LIPSTICK 












eases wane 


0 
FORMULA 


TO WORK... 








Whenever an important industrial need arises, British Celanese 
Limited directs its research skill towards meeting that need. 
Celanese Scientists can see the almost unlimited potentialities of 
products of creative chemistry. They can see products that are 
poles apart in texture, form and application . . . machine belting 


and curtain ninon... tow ropes and georgette ... plastic 
machine-guards and transparent packaging. ‘They can assess 
their strength, visualise their beauty, for they themselves have 
predetermined these things in their original chemical formule. 


British Celanese Limited 


TEXTILES PLASTICS CHEMICALS 













THE LADY WITH ALINE... 


THE GOSSARD 


LINE OF BEAUTY 


Corsets are 

the foundation of beauty 
so Gossard keeps in 
touch with current 
trends and gently and 
magically relates your 
body to every 


changing fashion 





BRESS BY BIANCA MOSCA, LONDON 
CORSET BY 7 
LONDON * PARIS * NEW YORK 





we’re all out for romance! 
We're dreaming of ways to make you look and 
feel more wonderful while you swim, sun and 
get all there is of summer fun. Man's shorts, 
left, have boxer waist and Jantzen tailored-in 

fit, are fast-drying, good-looking nylon twill 

for swimming as well as sunning. Girl’s shirt 

and shorts are tailored like a dream in lovely 
light-weight rayon crepe, inexciting new colours. 


nlzen 


For fun 
in the sun 


JANTZEN KNITTING MILLS LTO * BRENTFORD * ENGLAND 
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There’s 
a 
difference ! 


A modern 
SPORTS COAT 


by 
SMaengon 


The difference is in the make 
and fit, adding stamina to 
style. To-day, more than 
ever, you need both. Stocks 
are better. 
The best men’s shop in your town 
is usually a Maenson Agent. 
SSSSSeeePeeeeeeeeeeeaeaan 


Write for Booklet PH 220 


on 


Cc 


CHISWICK, LONDON, W.4 . 9, 
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Well balanced! 


Perfectly balanced, and blended with extra care to give 
extra pleasure to Virginia smokers who can appreciate 
distinction, Escudos are very good cigarettes indeed. Rather 
bigger than normal — and very much better. 


COPE’S 


Gseuls 


CIGARETTES 


20 for 3/10 
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Mr. ANTHONY EDEN 


writes: 


“*Medical Science and skill are em- 
ploying every weapon in their power 
to combat this dread disease. But it 
is to us they turn for the necessary 
funds to help relieve the terrible 
sufferings of thousands of human 
beings. Our contributions will further 
research which will one day doubtless 
find a cure for cancer. Every penny 
we can spare brings that day nearer.”’ 


Although the State will 
ile fox : 





become 

Pp e after 

July 5th, it will still be necessary to 

seek voluntary support for research, 

Please mark your gift ‘Research 

Fund’’ and send addressed to the 
Secretary. 


The Royal 
Cancer Hospital 


FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 











B.1.F. 3r¢—l4th MAY, 1948 





BIRMINGHAM (Castle Bromwich) 
Stand No. B.509 & 408 





LONDON (Olympia) 
Stand No. F.73 





STEEL OCCUPATIONAL 


| seating 


Design 

To ee m after much thou ht 

IN Offices ang atin ODUCTiON BY Come F*4 ~ 

our compre = Please Send for saiions ae FATIGUE 
Which describes 


hensive ran 
EVERTAUT (Proprietors: J. B. BROOKS & CO. LTD.) 


at LIMITED 


WALSALL ROAD . PERRY BARR . BIRMINGHAM 22B 
"Phone: B.rchfields 4587 (4 lines). "Grams: ‘ Evertaut, B’ham."’ 
Also manufacturers in stee! of Adjustable Shelving and Storage Equipment, Work Tray Racks 


for storing smal parts, Stillages, Cupboards, Lockers, Plan Files, Works Partitions, Conveyor 
Tables, Stacking Chairs, Canteen Tables. 








E-T-44 


KPHEDROL 
RELIEVES 
CATARRH & COLDS 


A “sniff” at bedtime 
clears the nasal passages 
Chemists, 1/10 & 3/8 (including 
PurchaseTax),orpost-freefrom 


CLAY & ABRAHAM LTD. 
LIVERPOOL, Est. 1813. 






















Healthy dogs 
make good companions 









Condition Powder Tabiets 


keep dogs fit , 
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RADIANT HEATING 
REDUCES 


CYARYA RY OPA OYA AY NAY AE 
A UAAVA NAAR ACH AY NERS 





planning for a 

big fuel saving 
when the factory gets 
RADIANT HEATING 
b 





y . 
RICHARD 
CRITTALL 








RICHARD CRITTALL ‘ 
& COMPANY LTD. = 


156 Gt. Portland St. By Appointment 
ngineers 
, to H.M. King George VI. 


& Birmingham, Liverpool, Hanley, Glasgow, Newcastle, 


Paris, Lisbon, Istanbul, Montreal, New York 





LEYLAND MOTORS LIMITED 








INDIA TYRES ARE FITTED TO BENTLEY CARS 





se/2/e 








3 LEYLAND 


A high efficiency range with a 
gross rating from 21000-34000 Ib. 


Three basic models with left or 
right hand control, engineered for 
world markets. 


TRUCKS - DUMPERS - TRACTORS 





LANCS 


vii 


‘ oe 
n gardens 


Poets from Chaucer to Rupert 
Brooke have echoed the affection 
we all feel for our gardens. 





And the lawn is such a part of 
the garden that only the finest 
mower is goodenough. The J.P. 
range now includes the new 
Simplex power model, as well as 
a wide choice of hand machines. 
Ask your dealer for details. 

Export demands mean that it 
is taking us longer to catch up 
with home market requirements, 
but every effort is being made to 
satisfy our friends 
at home. 


the 
é mower for 
discriminating 


Sof 
TOW tage x 2 
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J.P. ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 











\ Meynelt Rd, Leicester Phone 27542 








MATHERE PLATT LTD MANCHESTER 10 














BONDOR 


R&GAR 
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* Also specially packed for world-wide export 
W. & R. JACOB & CO. (LIVERPOOL) LTD., BISCUIT MANUFACTURERS, ENGLAND 








Water Biscuits. 


with the nutty flavour people like 
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Swan shoes are made by fine craftsmen, 
and sold by good shoe shops and stores, 
They are not too plentiful at present, but 
please ask for them. 


For men’s shoes by CROCKETT & JONES, NORTHAMPTON, ask for the ‘ HEALTH ’ brand 
Cvs 142 





For custard “just like Mother's make, ” 
its MONK & GLASS and no mistake 
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Charivaria 


Tue Australian fast bowler Lindwall tends to drag his 
foot over the crease when delivering the ball. There is an 
optimistic feeling in this country that even our tail-end 
batsmen may knock up a few extras. 


° ° 


A stoppage on the Edgware tube was due to a failure 
of current. So much for the rumour that the Russians had 
set up a check-point near 

Golder’s Green. 


° ° 


Squish! 


“Brrrarin Stanps Firm on 
PALESTINE DaTEs.” 
“The Scotsman.” 


° ° 


A stronger variety of 
stout is now brewed. It is 
said that darts are penetrat- 
ing deeper into dartboards. 





° ° 


In the recent municipal elections many ballot-papers 
were spoiled by too many crosses. Official instructions 
should stress that permutations are barred. 


° °o 


Men who wish to join one exclusive London club may 
have to wait as long as ten years. We understand that 
in order not to annoy members using the front entrance 
they queue tactfully in a side street. 





An Essex woman made a fish-pie of snoek, soya flour 
and parsley from the garden. There is talk of making her 
Miss Home Food Hint for 1948. 


° ° 


Happily Put. 


“The hon. secretary reported on the unavailing efforts which 
had been made to get some prominent person to open the Week, 
and on the efficient way in which the ceremony had been performed 
by Major Sir Samuel Harvey.” 

“Totnes Times.” 


° ° 


An essayist declares that 
there is a new world just 
beyond the horizon.  Pessi- 
mists claim that its smoke 
is already visible. 


° ° 


Film actresses have started 
a cricket-club. It is denied, 
however, that the star slow 
bowler of the team is Googly 
Withers. 





° ° 


“Sir Stafford has, of course, always had the reputation of being 
cryptic.”—“News of the World.” 


Got a name for it, you might say. 
° ° 
A farm tractor in America is controlled solely by the 


human voice. Lawn-mowers in this country have been 
similarly operated for years. 
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On Gluttony 


Lent has gone? You must be so, of course, vicariously. 
You must turn to those great meals of antiquity, 
those great meals that have often puzzled my anxious and 
inquiring mind. For whatever the historians or historical 
novelists may have been, they were not fastidious epicures, 
they were not gourmets. Whether they deal with Oriental 
or Roman or Medieval feasts, they evade too often the 
question which must have puzzled even the most resolute 
banqueter, and can be best phrased as follows: 
Who had how much’ of what? 
I once tried to write out the menu for a Norman dinner 
party— 


Y= would like to be a little greedy again now that 


Hors d ceuvres 
112 Wild Boars 
Poissons 

150 Lampreys 
12 Sturgeons 
2000 Carp 
Rétis 
120 Sheep 
14 Salted and 2 Fresh Oxen 
140 Pigs 
220 Geese 
7 Peacocks 
Rabbits. Curlews 
and so on. 

Figure yourself to yourself as a guest at some such meal 
and you will comprehend at once your difficulty. Is there 
room for more than a dozen lampreys after so many wild 
boars? With our own little luncheons we do at any rate 
know exactly where we are. 

Le Potage Quelquechose 


La Hake Bouillée 
Les Pommes Frites 


Le Chou-fleur 


Le Pouding Sauve qui peut 


mais pas 
Le pain. 


There is no need to tell the waiter ‘I will have some of 


everything the law allows.” He is well aware of the fact. 

The greatest and noblest meal that I can now remember 
is described in Flaubert’s Salambo of which there has 
lately been published an English translation.* Long ago 
the publishers were silly enough to imagine that we could 
read French novels in the original tongue, but with the 
spread of education this idea is gone. Perhaps it is as well. 

The great feast in Salambo (I should have written it 
“Salammb6”’) was given to the mercenaries of the Cartha- 
ginian army outside the palace of Hamilcar at some 
such date as 240 B.c., and though it begins well (from the 
gourmets’ point of view) it tails off, alas, into the most 
terrible bewilderment. 

‘First they were served with birds in green sauce upon 
plates of red clay, decorated in black relief; then with every 
kind of shell-fish that is found on the Punic coasts, with 
broths thickened with wheat, beans and barley, and with 
cummin-spiced snails upon yellow amber dishes.” 

A thoroughly well seasoned mercenary, one feels, could 
have had some of all of these. 


* Pushkin Press. ‘Translated by E. Powis Mathers. 10/6. 





But consider how the party goes on. 

“ After this the tables were loaded with meats: antelopes 
still with their horns, peacocks still with their feathers, 
whole sheep cooked in sweet wine, camels and buffalos’ 
haunches, hedgehogs in garum sauce, fried grasshoppers 
and pickled dormice. Great pieces of fat were floating 
amid saffron in bowls of Tamrapanni wood. Everywhere 
was a lavish abundance of pickles, truffles and asafcetida. 
There were pyramids of fruit tumbling upon honeycombs; 
and they had not forgotten to serve some of those silky- 
coated, red, fat-paunched little dogs, fattened on olive 
lees: a Carthaginian dish which was an abomination to 
other peoples .. .” 

Quite a spread. Small wonder that M. Flaubert often 
considered this kind of writing his greatest work and 
regretted the long and not entirely self-imposed martyrdom 
of writing Madame Bovary. 

But it isdifficult to imagine the dinner-table conversation. 
One must suppose that these wild mercenaries, unlike 
ourselves, talked little about Art and Literature and much 
about food. They came from Liguria, Lusitania, the 
Balearic Islands, Caria, Cappadocia, and more places than 
I can tell. There were negroes and Greeks and even fugitives 
from Rome. 

A Ligurian (speaking between mouthfuls). “I shouldn’t 
advise you to have another helping of that antelope still 
with its horns, my friend; have you tried the buffalo’s 
haunch? It is beautiful to-night.” 

A Balearic Islander (moodily). “Can you reach over 
and get me the fried grasshoppers? There seems to be 
nothing but pickled dormice at this end of the table.” 

A Carian (probably from Halicarnassus). ‘“‘Let me press 
vou to a great piece of fat floating amid saffron in this 
delightful bowl.” 

A Greek. “Somebody seems to have spilt asafcetida 
all over my honeycomb.” 

A Fugitive from Rome (rather angrily). “Pass me 
another whole sheep cooked in sweet wine, if you please. 
I never did care for silky-coated little red dogs. One 
of those Punic kickshaws. They never did agree with me.” 

You may think perhaps that there was a lack of ordinary 
liquid refreshment at this meal. You are quite wrong. 
They “washed it all down,” as the historians love to say. 

“They poured down their open throats all the Greek 
wines from the wine-skins and the Campanian wines from 
the amphoras, and the Cantabrian wines from the casks; 
and also jujube, cinnamon and lotus wines. They slithered 
in pools of spilt wine.” 

The Ligurian. “Kindly pour down my open throat 
some more Campanian wine from that amphora.” 

The Cappadocian. ‘‘Waiter, bring me another cask of 
the Jujube 244.” 

I should not be going beyond the novelist’s own statement 
if I said that these people became slightly intoxicated 
before the end. 

“They imitated the cries and bounding of wild animals. 
They made bestial wagers, burying their heads in the 
amphoras and drinking so without cease, like thirsty 
dromedaries. A giant Lusitanian, carrying a man at each 
arm’s length, ran about the tables, belching fire through 
his nostrils.” 

I rather like that last scene. Somehow I seem to see 
the Minister of Food or the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
running just se, and just so flammivomous, carrying in each 
outstretched palm a bloated capitalist of a.p. 1948 who 
has dared to eat with his three courses a small roll of bread. 

EVoE. 
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“Quick, boys! Steam-roller in the middle—tar-pressure up—chippings at the ready. I do 


believe there’s a car coming.” 


After Reading One of Those Handbooks 


For these who are not interested in gardening what 

I have to say will make no appeal. Nor are these 
remarks intended for keen gardeners, many of whom will 
know as much as and, in a few isolated instances, perhaps 
even more than, the present writer. There remains quite 
a large class of persons who may be described as being 
likely to be about to become keen gardeners if all goes well. 
This is a very interesting condition to be in. The mind is 
alert, not cluttered up with prejudices, receptive to every 
precept delivered with authority. The body is firm, pliant 
and free from rheumatism; the boots are not yet caked 
with well-rotted manure; the very spade, fork and rake 
are bright and shiny. I address myself to this specialized 
audience with some confidence. 

Too many amateur gardeners allow themselves to be 
discouraged by the mere fact that their plants are attacked 
at all. This is an inexcusable attitude. All plants are 
almost certain to be attacked all the time by everything. 
Such a truism would not be worth stating were it not for 
the fact that thousands of so-called gardeners start the 


i] WANT to say a few words about Pests and Diseases. 


sowing season every year in the apparent expectation that 
what they are putting in will come up—and more than 
that, will come to maturity—without the aid of a single 
nicotine spray or so much as a dusting of flowers of sulphur. 
Take the case of my friend “A,” who planted a couple of 
beds of Hybrid Teas two or three years ago. He called 
me in last June because he was worried by what he described 
as an attack of Red Rust on his Emma Wrights. But the 
moment I had scraped off enough greenfly to see the leaves 
clearly I was able to tell him that it was not Red Rust 
at all, but Leaf Scorch. ‘‘You can see the difference 
clearly,” I explained, “if you will glance at this Betty 
Uprichard. Note the characteristic orange pustules of 
genuine Red Rust.” ‘‘A” became annoyed and suggested, 
absurdly, that he might as well burn the lot if all his roses 
were affected either by Rust or Leaf Scorch. His ill- 
temper had, in point of fact, betrayed him into exaggeration, 
for the leaves of those bushes which had been skeletonized 
by the larva of the Slugworm Sawfly were necessarily free 
from fungus of either type, and I actually found a group 
of Etoile de Holland which were being eaten by nothing 
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more serious than the Bee Leaf-cutter and a Leaf-hopper 
or two. But when I pointed this out his only reply was 
to seize one of the bushes in his bare hands and pull it 
bodily from the ground. The ease with which it came 
away suggested to my mind that grubs of the Cockchafer 
(Melolontha) might “have been attacking the roots, and 
this, on inspection, proved to be the case. 

I mention this incident only because it exemplifies what 
I believe to be a fundamentally wrong approach to the 
problem of pests and diseases. “A’s” roses were what I 
should describe as a good average lot. A wash with 
sulphide of potassium (say }oz. to a gallon of water), 
followed by repeated applications of nicotine and soft soap, 
with the usual daily dusting with flowers of sulphur through 
a small pair of bellows would soon have put them right, 
provided he remembered to pick off and burn all affected 
leaves before bringing the Bordeaux Mixture spray into 
action. But “A” is the kind of gardener who will net 
avail himself of these simple everyday remedies, apparently 
for no better reason than that he didnt expect to have to 
do it. It is the same ostrich-like attitude that leads some 
beginners to put their daffodil bulbs straight into the 
ground in autumn, without even soaking them for three 
hours in water raised to a temperature of 110° F. Then 
they complain because the bulbs become riddled with 
eelworm ! 

Do let us be realists about this business. There are 
three or four main classes of enemy that destroy plant life, 
and I strongly advise beginners to take note of them. 

(1) The Soil. It is not generally realized that garden 
soil is poisonous to plants and must be sterilized before use. 
This is because it contains too much humus and has 
become sour and a breeding ground for innumerable 
fungoid growths. Or it may contain too little humus, with 
the result that nothing can live in it. A safe rule is to 
assume that your soil is infected from the start with Club 
Root and Tetanus, the former fatal to brassicas, the 
latter to gardeners. 

(2) The Things That. Live in the Soil. Millipedes, 
leather-jackets, gall-weevils, eelworms, wireworms, ants, 
grubs of all sorts. These are the sappers of the gardening 
world. They harry and twist the roots of your plants, 
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boring and burrowing their way about and causing swellings, 
blackening, loss of vigour and finally collapse. They must 
be eradicated. 

(3) The Things That Come Crawling Along the Surface 
of the Soil as soon as your Plants Come Up. Slugs, snails, 
woodlice, mice, etc. Kill these. 

(4) The Things That Appear from Nowhere in Millions 
when your Plants are Big Enough to Support Them. Black 
fly, greenfly, red spider, earwigs, caterpillars, capsid bugs, 
suckers, borers, woolly aphis, etc. Neglect of any of the 
above is fatal. 

Now, what about remedies? Some authorities advocate 
the sterilizing of soil by baking it in an oven, but I am 
against this. In a large garden the method involves a 
great deal of fetching and carrying, the oven may be 
needed for other purposes such as the heating of lead 
arsenate wash or for cooking, and the baking process besides 
destroying such pests as millipedes and weevils will also 
inevitably check benevolent agents like centipedes and 
worms. Re-stocking a garden with centipedes is an 
expensive business these days. 

My own plan is simply to apply a good soil fumigant to 
the whole surface of the garden three times a day for a fort- 
night. I follow this up with a dressing of gas-lime, to 
check club root, say half inch deep all over, mixing in with 
jt one or two useful fertilizers, bone meal, wood-ashes, basic 
slag, sulphate of ammonia, horn and hoof meal and a little 
dried blood if available. I top off with soot to discourage 
slugs. The ground is now ready for the reception of 
seeds, which should of course be rolled in a solution of 
paraffin and red lead before sowing. Birds cannot stomach 
red lead. 

If anything comes up, I sprinkle ashes round it, set 
mouse-traps, soak pieces of sponge in treacle (for ants), 
sprinkle arsenic and quassia chips about, boil up cyanide of 
potassium at the rate of 1 lb to 25 gallons of water, spray 
with nicotine wash ‘and, as a final precaution against 
mildew, apply a paste of copper sulphate and bran to the 
underside of the leaves. Then I put a pot over the plant 
to trap earwigs and sack it up against frost. 

This is really all it is necessary to do, until pests begin 
to appear in large numbers. H.F.E 
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The Question 


Y readers, I bring you a theme that has baffled 
The brain, as you'll readily guess 
_When you learn that an altruist recently raffled 
A bottle of whisky, no less, 
And, if you’re in doubt, this- miraculous statement 
Was bruited abroad in the Press. 


But what will you think when you hear that the winner 
(Whose mental condition defies 

The wildest imagining), as I’m a sinner, 
Forbore to make off with his prize, 

But left it unhonoured, unloved, uncollected, 
From causes one can but surmise. 


A poet, it may be, addicted to rambling, 
Unstable and vaguely inclined, 

Who if he indulged in a mild form of gambling 
Might drop it clean out of his mind? 

But whisky, consider it. That’s a solution 
Not easy to credit, I find. 


Assume, then, a stout-hearted man and no laggard, 
Knocked all of a heap by the boon. 

He gave one great bellow, he tottered, he staggered, 
He crashed to the earth in a swoon. 

An ambulance fetched him, he still is a patient, 
One hopes he’ll get over it soon. 


Or try once again. Is he one of the bloated, 
Who sits with a cellar well stored 

With this and with that, and would hardly have noted 
A dozen swept out of his hoard, 

By whom one mere bottle, though even of whisky, 
Confound him, might well be ignored. 


The mind passes freely to other suggestions 
From which on the whole I’ll refrain, 

For this is the question, the question of questions, 
That bores itself into my brain: 

Where now is that bottle? That whisky? Who’s got it? 
I ponder again and again. Dum-Dvum. 
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WE are scrupulously 
shown the American 


title as well as the English 
(The Power and the Glory) 
of the novel on which The 
Fugitive (Director: JoHN Forp) is 
based; but I perceived no mention of 
the author, GRAHAM GREENE. Perhaps 
this was by his desire, for though the 
circumstances of the film are recogniz- 





FELLOW-TRAVELLERS 


Sy 0 See ee eee Henry Fonpa 
7 ASA ee ere DoLoRES DEL Rio 


ably those of his book, this is by no 
means his story. The whole theme— 
it was only to be expected, of course— 
has been softened, simplified, made 
more obvious, and the principal char- 
acter has been turned into a sort of 
hero, so that when he incidentally 
admits to cowardice and other un- 
heroic qualities the effect is that of an 
admirable personage being modest. 
This was not Mr. GREENE’s point at 
all; his priest on the run in anti- 
religious Mexico was a “whisky priest,” 
personally quite ignoble and unattrac- 
tive and not meant to arouse anything 
like the sympathy that is bound to go 
out to Henry Fonpa in the part. 
As a treatment of the book’s theme, 
then, the picture is quite irrelevant; 
as a film it holds a good deal of interest, 
as anything must for which Mr. Forp 
is responsible. All the same, what 
one remembers most are the pictures, 
the strong stern designs made with the 
brilliant white sunlight and the velvety 
black shadows of Mexico (which an 





At the Pictures 





The Fugitive—Dark Passage—Miranda—Les Jeux Sont Faits 


off-screen voice at the beginning 
cautiously forbears to name, calling it 
only a “neighbouring republic”); and 
the sound, for much is done with harsh 
sound not perhaps in itself unusual 
(horse-hoofs echoing in 
enclosed paved spaces) 
but somehow made more 
than usually impressive. 


The title of Dark Pass- 
age (Director: DELMER 
Deves) will be no help 
when you try to recall 
years hence what the film 
was about, nor is it likely 
to come to mind when 
you try to think of the 
name of that picture in 
which the man’s face was 
altered by plastic surgery 
so that he looked exactly 
like HUMPHREY Bocarr. 
But this film is quite 
worth remembering as a 
well-made, absorbing ex- 
ample of its kind, a kind 
conveniently summed up 
as the sort of thing we 
have all seen Mr. Bogart 
in before (and what 
clinches it, if I may use 
so oddly suitable a word, 
is that LauREN Bacau 
is in this one too). 
Another fairly 
memorable point 
is that until the 
plastic surgery is over, about 
halfway through the picture, 
we don’t see his face at all; 
newspaper photographs (he 
plays an escaped convict) 
show us an unfamiliar head, 
but a number of ingenious 
devices last used, I think, in 
Lady in the Lake give us 
the story almost entirely 
through his eyes until the 
Bogart countenance can be 
presented as the work of a 
surgeon whose ghastly bon- 
homie would be enough to 
scare away any less desperate 
patient. Otherwise, it’s an 
absorbing whodunit; murder, 
pursuit, suspense, all well 
handled. 


(The Fugitive 


Miranda (Director: KEN 
ANNAKIN) will disappoint only 
those exacting people who 
want a film to be a film. The 
vast majority, [ am very well 
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aware, will simply sit 
back and laugh happily at 
every other line, every 
other situation of this 
adapted play about a mer- 
maid on land, unworried by (probably, 
indeed, unconscious of) the fact that 
the essential feeling of the lines, the 
essential atmosphere of the situations 
istheatrical. The point I am trying 
to make is that all the laughter— 
and there is plenty of it—has exactly 
the flavour of laughter from a matinée 
audience at a play, up in town for 
the afternoon and having a wonderful 
time. What’s wrong with that, even 
though this is a film? Well, those who 
don’t agree with me never will. 


I was surprised by the tone of Les 
Jeux Sont Faits (Director: JEAN 
DELANNOY); all the ballyhoo about 
JEAN-PAUL SaRTRE (whose story it is) 
and Existentialism had failed to pre- 
pare me for a tale which, though 
obviously based on a _ philosophical 
idea—determinism, if I place it rightly 
—is treated in a way one might almost 
call “popular.” Certainly the picture 
is worth seeing, and nobody should be 
kept away by the belief that it is a 
solemn and pretentious bit of philo- 
sophical propaganda. Nor, on the other 
hand, should you avoid it as a bit of 
cheap playing to the groundlings, even 
though it does make use of those 
“easy”’ effects and devices familiar in 
films that introduce in the (apparent) 
flesh people who are dead. I found it 
enjoyable. R. M. 
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A Question of 
Elevation 


Notice to Starr (March 1). 
N view of the need to conserve 
| electricity, the management has 
_ decided to confine the use of the 
lift to employees on the third and 
fourth floors. The lift will not be used 
for downward journeys. 


Notice (March 8). 

The management notes that em- 
ployees on the first and second floors 
arrive late and stay away from their 
offices for long periods when their work 
calls them to the ground floor. This is 
due to their practice of waiting until 
third- and fourth-floor employees enter 
the lift so that they can be carried up. 
The lift-operator has been instructed 
not to stop at floors one and two. 


Notice (March 15). 

It has come to the management’s 
notice that second-floor employees are 
travelling in the lift to the third floor 
and walking down one flight. Use of 
the lift is henceforth confined to third- 
and fourth-floor employees who are 
disabled or otherwise infirm. + 


Notice (March 18). 

In view of the number of third- and 
fourth-floor employees claiming sick- 
ness, disablement or senility, the lift- 
operator will hold a list of those 
entitled to use the lift. Medical certi- 
ficates must be handed to the general 
manager’s secretary by next Monday. 


ATTENTION (March 23). 

For the benefit of the large number 
of sick and disabled on floors three and 
four, departments on those floors will 
be transferred to lower floors to- 
morrow, displaced departments moving 
upstairs. 


IMPORTANT (March 25). 

The transfer of departments is un- 
necessarily protracted. The needless 
moving of interchangeable equipment 
such as furniture and filing cabinets has 
caused delay, besides wasting elec- 
tricity by employing the lift. The 
transfer MusT be completed to-day. 


INSTRUCTION TO StaFF (March 30). 
Medical certificates of employees 
transferred to floors three and four 


must be handed to the general 
manager’s secretary by Thursday 
morning. 

Note. The former lift-list is with- 


drawn. The lift will Not stop at floors 
one and two. 
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FRIDAY EVENING . 
































SUNDAY EVENING 


Notice (April 3). 

The attention of the management 
has been drawn to the fact that dis- 
abled or infirm first-floor employees 
can travel from ground floor to third by 
the lift, but not from first to fourth. 
Such employees will be. re-listed and 
may call the lift to the first floor by 
signalling with the buzzer in a manner 
which they will be informed of in- 
dividually. 


ATTENTION (April 5). 

The lift operator has been instructed 
to report unauthorized users of special 
signals. 


The code 
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has now been 


changed and the buzzer rendered 
audible only to the operator. 


READ Tuts (April 8). 

It is noticed that, of the medical 
certificates produced by employees, 
93°3-recurring per cent. bear the same 
signature. A doctor will visit the 
firm next week to examine all those on 
the lift-list. 


Notice (April 12). 

The lift-list is now discarded. Mr. 
D. Q. Jones is transferred from Floor 
4 (Export) to Ground Floor (Main 
Office). The lift is now out of use. 





Wher Sooty 


H. J.’s Dramatic Fragments 


HEN all and sundry are producing Verse Dramas 

who am I not so todo? Anxious to be in any swim 

that is going I have wrought the following, and say 
to lovers of Poesy, “Here’s your tipple,” and to lovers of 
Drama, “Right up your street is what what follows is.” 


OH, SERGEANT-MAJOR BAGSTRAW, BE YOUR AGE. 
PROLOGUE 
(Far in the Empyrean.) 

First HaL¥ or CHorvs. 

O Audience, O Patrons, O Ticket-holders, 

Bear with us. 

Remember that you too have almost certainly 

At some time or another time 

Begun to write a play. 
Seconp Har or Cuorvs. 

Would you have liked your dream-child, 

Had you completed it, 

To be given the bird? 

Let charity and fellow-feeling 

Gevern your hearts. 
soTH Hatves or Caorvus. In anticipation, 
Thank you. 


Acts Ong To Five (CONSOLIDATED) 

(The scene is the Battle of Hastings.) 

Sing us some rough-hewn song, some monolith 
Carved from the flinchless granite of our tongue. 
MinstrEL Boy. When Cupid takes aim 

With a shaft from his quiver 
Intending to maim, 

When Cupid takes aim, 

No lover’s to blame 

If he jumps in a river, 
When Cupid takes aim 

With a shaft from his quiver. 


HAROLD. 
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Harowp (letchily). Fara diddle dyno, 
This is idle fyno. 
(Tocsin soundeth ; drum poundeth ; sennet ringeth ; 
to arms all springeth.) 
Duke Witu1aMm. The first four hours can easily be spent 
Straightforwardly in charging at the foe. 
During the afternoon I shall announce 
A strategem, as this is one of those 
Battles when victory as well as honour 
Is needful to be concentrated on. 
Normans. A strategem! A strategem! 
We dearly love a strategem! 
Our clever Leader is the one 
To give us intellectual fun. 
Churls, churls, warrior churls, 
Do try to obey the commands of your Earls. 
An army is judged very largely by how 
It behaves when involved in a fracas (or row). 
The professional standard of Normans is high 
So remember your drill when the time comes 
to die. 
Cheering are your words and effervescent, 
Oh, Harold Godwinson, the Last of Us. 
Not till defeat is clearly probable 
Shall we depart from Senlac’s pleasant meadow. 
(Battle stations are assumed. Enter Epwin and 
Morcar disguised as charcoal-burners.) 


HaRo.p. 


SAXONS. 


Epwin. Now lies the future i’ the womb of time. 
Morcar. E’en so. 


[Zxit Epwrn and Morcar, still disguised as charcoal- 
burners. The battle occurs. 
Duke WitiaM. They flee 
From me. . 
The results of the action 
Give me a sober satisfaction. 
Saxon Empassy. The false usurper Godwinson is slain. 
Our Norman visitor is next to reign. 
Three honest English cheers we shyly proffer, 
Together with the throne of Cnut and Offa. 
Kine Witiiam. I mind not anI do. Let Taillefer 
Pour forth some preans in immortal verse. 
TAILLEFER. Oh, I do like to be among the winners. 
I do like it on the winning side. 
When they’re sharing out the loot 
I go tootle tootle toot ... 
KinG Witiiam. Thou mayest into silence promptly lapse. 
HEREWARD THE WAKE (from within a blasted oak). 
When conquerors their bloodstained thrones ascend 
They make a servant of each former friend, 
And from the comrades of their early fights 
Form knightly servitors and servile knights; 
While ’mongst the vanquished. merit still may rise, 
Insurgents must all talent utilize. 
Commanding rebels [T can win renown 
No Norman can by loy’lty to the Crown. 
[Exit as if with a mission 


Normans. We’ve won the battle and we’ve won the war, 
So what the heck are we waiting for? 
CURTAIN 
EPILOGuE 


(A Peak in the Caucasus.) 
Spirit or Drama. This clean and patriotic play 
Should send the audience away 
Upiifted and more moral than 
They would have been when it began. 
Spirit oF Porsy. Heah, heah, 
My deah. 


Frvis 
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Achievements 


progressive article as its title suggests—I shall bring 

in a bit about cocoa-making, and if you include 
that you can include achievements of almost any size—I 
should like to start off with something big, and I suggest 
that my readers put their minds to the subject of television. 
Television may be defined as seeing at a distance near to. 
It is an enormously scientific process which could be defined 
at bewildering length by anyone who knew how to, but 
I think my readers will be satisfied if I sum it up as a fine 
new wireless set with an oblong bit in which listeners can 
see plays and what are called sporting events; I don’t 
mean that they can’t see all sorts of other happenings too, 
but these are what the public tends to visualize when it 
imagines itself sitting in front of its television set when it 
gets one. The fussier of my readers will have noticed that 
I referred to listeners. Actually of course sitters in front 
of television sets are known as viewers, a mild word which, 
if it ever meant anything, used to mean people looking over 
empty houses. (This is where most funny writers would 
get in a pretty obvious joke, and this is probably how they 
would do it.) Philologists object to this word rather less 
than they expected when setting out to object to it, but 
the public, while not being able to think of a better one, 
does feel dimly that an element of involuntary folk-dancing 
has been added to life. 

Television, as I have implied, is so modern as to be still 
mainly in the future, statisticians estimating that other 
people are no more likely than they are to have a set of 
their own, so that any remarks on the attitude of the public 
to its sets can only be speculative. But it seems safe to 
say that there will have to be some chair-adjusting in the 
average household, and that the people who now start 
talking at the wrong moment will be able to produce just 
the same effect by simply standing in the wrong place. 


A pre this is not going to be such a largely 


DON’T think I have ever drawn my readers’ attention 
to a quite considerable achievement of science, not as 
modern as television but very symbolical of progress. I 


refer to those little box things important people keep on — 


their desks and press the keys of to talk to people in other 
rooms. You see them in drawings and on the films more 
than in ordinary life, but most people have a fair idea of 
how they work without any idea of how to work them. 
They are interesting, apart from the way they sort of bark, 
because they seem to be kept only on important people’s 
desks, and yet the people who bark back through them 
and therefore presumably have such a box on their desk, 
too, are traditionally subservient, their task in life being 
to be sent for. Let us now go back a bit to an achievement 
which is neither in the future nor really in the present, but 
must have meant a lot of work for someone before the 
first example was fixed up—the change machine or what- 
ever my readers call those cheery little objects that still 
trundle across the ceilings of the more closely-packed 
drapers’ shops. It is doubtful if they were invented 
simply to give the wistful pleasure they do now—the idea 
was more probably to get the money from one end of the 
shop to the other—but that is how they will be remembered. 

Stepping briskly forward again we come to nylon, an 
essentially modern achievement in that it is still possible 
to find a drawer lined with a newspaper old enough not to 
mention it. That it is almost impossible to read a new 
newspaper right through without coming across it some- 
where, if only in a bright headline to some conscientious 
statistics, is a tribute to the grip this substance has on the 


present-day world. I think, by the way, that I shall 
devote this paragraph to textiles, if this term covers any- 
thing so unbendable as coconut matting. This too has 
won a considerable place in modern life, though it has 
levered itself up more slowly. It is not an achievement 
of the age—social historians say they have no idea when 
it was invented, all they know is that some bits they have 
seen look awfully old—but it is quite an achievement to 
buy, or was until recently enough for people exclaiming at 
other people’s beautiful new coconut matting to be told 
that anyone can get it now. The main features of coconut 
matting are this tendency to be exclaimed at and a tendency 
to be spelt as I have spelt it; a compromise between the 
all-out “cokernut” and the “cocoanut” which education 
is gradually getting the better of. 


en for some of my readers’ own achievements. 
All I want to say about cocoa-making is that its secrets 
are few and simple—they amount mainly to not leaving 
lumps and getting some froth on top—but I think it time 
cocoa-makers had a bit of praise as a change from coffee- 
makers. Another achievement is the little poem, for a 
birthday or some such occasion, which people write in a 
bunch. The funny thing is that, although each of the 
people in the bunch will have seemed to have had every 
suggestion downed by the others, each will seem in the 
end to have written it all. This brings me to a similar 
artistic achievement—the small drawing or painting done 
by someone who cannot really draw or paint but is working 
under orders—perhaps to decorate the little poem—and is 
putting everything into it, even Indian ink round the 
edges. These people may play safe with a well-tried 
subject, they may need a lot of faint pencil work until it 
comes right by accident, but unlike real artists they are 
having a lovely time, and, whatever people are kind enough 
to say about the result, it will be nothing to what they 
themselves think of it. ANDE. 























“T can’t stop practising unless you're QUITE sure 
I shan’t regret it in later life.” 
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“ No, I can’t say I ever wave used any of these Ministry of Food recipes—I’ve laughed at 


them, of course.” 








FOR THE CHILDREN OF ALL NATIONS 


} re Lord Mayor of London’s United Nations Appeal 
for Children is made on behalf of children throughout 
the world, without consideration of race, creed, nation- 
ality or political belief. Millions of children are living 
in desolation and poverty, without enough to eat for 
normal growth, without proper clothing, shelter or 
warmth, and with little or no education or control. 
Many are actually starving. The suffering of these 
children is a hard, inescapable, immediate fact—some- 
thing that cannot easily be shrugged aside and 
forgotten. 

The effort to help is not confined to this country. It 
was launched by the Secretary General of the United 
Nations, on a resolution by the Economic and Social 
Council, and already fourteen European nations, includ- 
ing some stricken countries themselves in urgent need 
of help, are conducting appeals similar to that which 
the Lord Mayor of London has undertaken in this 
country, on behalf of His Majesty’s Government. 

The proceeds of the Appeal will be distributed as 


follows: fifty per cent. to the International Children’s 
Emergency Fund, which was sect up by the United 
Nations Assembly to bring relief in food, clothing and 
medical supplies to children, adolescents and young 
mothers, twenty per cent. to the British Voluntary 
Societies engaged in child-welfare work abroad, and ten 
per cent. to Unesco, for the provision of educa- 
tional equipment. The remaining twenty per cent. will 
be held in reserve, for the time being, to meet any 
urgent needs that may arise among British children. 

Will you help? One pound—the price of a few packets 
of cigarettes—will provide enough milk-powder for 
fifteen children for a week, or blankets for four children, 
or a week’s supply of cod-liver oil for one hundred and 
fifty babies. Ten pounds will equip forty children with 
plastic capes and hoods. If you are moved by the 
suffering of these children, please send what you can 
spare to the Lord Mayor, The Mansion House, London, 
K.C.4. Cheques should be made payable to “The U.N. 
Appeal for Children.” 
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“I SAW A SHIP A-SAILING.” 





j pt penn Y, April 6th.— 
At a quarter past three 
this afternoon someone 
tapped Mr. RoBERT Tay Lor, 
one of the Government 
Whips, on the shoulder— 
and thrust into his hand a 
glass of orange-juice. Mr. 
Tay Lor looked at the appa- 
rition as though he could 
scarcely believe his eyes. He held 
it up to the light, sniffed slightly at 
it, as though it might be hemlock, 
or something, and then (apparently 
satisfied that it was no vision) looked 
over his shoulder. Behind him sat a 
fellow-M.P., who motioned him to put 
the glass on the Table—which (being, 
like all good Whips, obedient) he did. 

There was at once a roar of cheers, 
for the Opposition speedily recognized 
it as the signature drink, so to say, of 
Sir StaFForD Cripps, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, who was about to 
present his first Budget to the House. 

Sir STAFFORD, traditionalist that he 
is, stayed out of the House until almost 
the end of Question-time, and then 
walked slowly in, to be handed the 
battered dispatch-box that Gladstone 
used to carry, and which always since 
has guarded the secrets of the Budget. 
He looked around the House and at 
the crowded galleries, and his eyes 
rested for a moment on the Serjeant- 
at-Arms, Sir CHARLES Howarp, whose 
official seat in the House had, for some 
reason, been moved some feet to the 
left from its normal place. 

Many Members thought this strange, 
in view of the Government’s drive 
against all things Left—but of course 
for those standing at the other end of 
the House and facing the Chair the 
Serjeant had moved to the Right, so 
perhaps it “depends what one means 
by Left.” The Chancellor did not 
seem perturbed by the move, and he 
listened with calm to a statement 
by Mr. Ernest Bevin, the Foreign 
Secretary, about the difficulties created 
by the Soviet authorities in Germany 
over the right-of-way through the 
Soviet zone to the British, United 
States and French areas of Berlin. 

There wasn’t any doubt, Mr. Bevin 
said, that we had a right of access. He 
mentioned the “appalling occurrence” 
of the previous afternoon, when a 
Soviet fighter airplane had collided 
with a British air-liner, crashing both 
machines and killing all the fourteen 
passengers and crew in the liner, as 
well as the fighter-pilot. The House 
listened in silence, and Mr. CouRCHILL 
readily agreed to Mr. BEvin’s sugges- 
tion that comment on the affair should 
be kept until the full facts were known. 

Then Mr. Speaker left the Chair, and 
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Tuesday, April 6th.—House of Commons: The Budget is 
Opened. 


Wednesday, April 7th.—House of Commons: It is Discussed. 


Thursday, April 8th.—House of Commons: “ Basic” Returns. 


Major James MiLNEeR, Chairman of 
Ways and Means, went to the Table, 
there to preside. He got a special 
cheer on his “acquittal” by a Select 
Committee—announced a day or two 
ago—of any suggestion that he had 
been “partial” in trying to pour oil on 
troubled waters when two M.P.s were 
in dispute, and he (as a solicitor) had 
written a letter to one of them. 

Sir Starrorp played the traditional 
Budget Day cat-and-mouse game with 
the House and the galleries—not least, 
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40. Mr. R. A. Butler 
(Saffron Walden) 


one suspects, with the Press Gallery. 
Early on, he gave what seemed to be a 
broad hint that there would be tax 
cuts—and then added swiftly that 
there might be increases. He gave 
reasons why there should be big ir- 
creases in taxes—and then countered 
them with excellent reasons why there 
should be cuts. He led neatly up to 
the expectation that a big announce- 
ment was imminent—and then said he 
would deal with the matter later. The 
crowd laughed a little breathlessly as 
pup after pup was produced with 
appropriate patter and sold with the 
unfailing skill of a Petticoat Lane 
expert. 

But, after an almost incredibly long 
(if admirably clear) discussion of 
the country’s economic situation, the 
Chancellor got to the point: the 
tax changes. Everybody sat up ex- 
pectantly. 
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Beer ? Well, unsweetened 
mineral waters (“There’s not 
much neat soda-water con- 
sumed these days!”) would 
be freed from tax. It simply 
was not worth collecting. 

But beer?... A penny a 
pint on the tax. Cigarettes ? 
. . . Twopence on twenty. 
Whisky ? Two-and- 
four on the bottle. 

Someone whistled, the rest were 
silent. 

A capital levy? Cannot be done— 
it would take too long to make the 
assessment and measure all the capital 
of the country. But there was a sim- 
pler way of getting something like the 
same result: to put a special tax on the 
income from the capital—on a “once- 
for-all”’ basis, and just for this one 
year. This tax would range up to 10s. 
in the £ on unearned incomes of £5,000 
and over and down to 2s. 8d. on £250. 
The levy would not be payable, how- 
ever, unless the taxpayer had a total 
income of more than £2,000 and an 
unearned income of at least £250. 

The Chancellor whizzed on to an- 
nounce some concessions (and some 
increases) in the field of purchase tax, 
and then on to some changes in income 
tax. The personal allowance for 
earned incomes was to go up to one- 
fifth of the total income, instead of one- 
sixth, and the maximum allowance 
from £250 to £400. And married 
women who went out to work would 
count as single women for income-tax 
purposes, in the sense that they would 
get the ‘“‘cut-rate” tax on the lower 
parts of their incomes, and _ their 
husbands would get a similar cut. 

With a final exhortation to even 
greater effort in saving, non-buying and 
production, Sir StarrorD sat down. 
His effort had lasted for two hours and 
twelve minutes. 

Mr. CHURCHILL was up in a moment, 
congratulating the Chancellor on a 
great personal achievement—he meant 
the speech—-but expressing some doubt 
about the wisdom and practicability of 
what he proposed to do. Mr. C. did 
not, for instance, like the modern 
tendency of Chancellors to make a few 
trifling concessions and then go about 
preening themselves as public bene- 
factors. Nor did he like the assump- 
tion that the scale of spending built up 
under the extreme and urgent pressure 
of war could, or should, be maintained 
indefinitely in peace. 

With something of the air of a doctor 
who “wants another opinion” before 
making a final pronouncement, Mr. 
CHURCHILL announced that he would 
reserve his detailed comments. And, 
ere long, the House rose for the day. 
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“I suppose it’s a little too late in the day to start a purge of barons.” 


The only time in the whole day when 
anybody had had the heart to laugh 
was when slim Mr. Curis MAYHEW was 
at the Table answering questions, 
leaving a correspondingly slim gap on 
the Treasury Bench. Into the gap non- 
slim Mr. Ernest Bevin, MAYHEW’S 
chief at the Foreign Office, somehow 
fitted himself. The look of comic 
dismay on the face of the “ Displaced 
Person” when he saw that he had been 
so decisively unseated amused every- 
body, including the “squatter.” 


EDNESDAY, April 7th.—There 

were several surprises this after- 
noon. One was provided by Mr. 
ANEURIN BEvVAN, who went to the 
Table and, in tones that could almost 
be described as honeyed, announced 
that he was prepared to make some 
concessions to bring about agreement 
with the doctors over the National 
Health Service. He set them out and 
(not without visible effort) refrained 
from adding anything to his written 
statement that might have made agree- 
ment difficult. 

Then Mr. Quintin Hoae raised a 
point of order with Mr. Speaker. That 
was by no means unique—Mr. Hoca 
is an ingenious and fertile raiser of 
points of order—but this one was 
different. He asked what was the 
position created by the fact that there 


had been delivered to the Members’ 
cloak-room a number of parcels that 
appeared, from their shape, to con- 
tain liquor. And they had come from 
the Polish Embassy, addressed to 
members of “a certain section of a 
certain Party.” It was not quite clear 
whether it was the fact that the gifts 
had been limited that aroused Mr. 
Hoaa’s ire, or whether it was the 
sending of the gifts at all. Whatever 
the cause, he asked a quiek-fire series 
of questions about the incident and its 
propriety, to which Mr. Speaker did his 
best to reply. 

He said that the parcels had been 
accepted in error and in breach of the 
rule that not more than one parcel at 
a time could be accepted from any one 
source. And when ten out of the 
twenty-four parcels remained to be 
claimed, the Embassy had been asked 
to take them back. 

While other Members looked a trifle 
wistful (doubtless recalling that extra 
2s. 4d. per bottle) Mr. WiILtie GaL- 
LACHER, the Communist, loudly pro- 
claimed that Ais Party, in so far as he 
was representative of it, had had no 
contact with the Polish Embassy. 

Mr. Speaker announced that he was 
net among the fortunate few either, 
and then added that the matter was 
just one of those things, but not, on 
the face of it, a breach of privilege. 
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Then the House got back to the 
Budget, with Captain Harry Crook- 
SHANK complaining, for the Conserva- 
tives, that the taxes represented an 
intolerable burden. He drew the 
Government’s attention to the fact 
that one possible alternative to in- 
creasing taxation was cutting expen- 
diture, and mildly suggested that it 
should be given a trial, if only as a 
novelty. 

Mr. HucH Datton, the Chancellor's 
predecessor in office, commended Sir 
STAFFORD’s ‘“‘masterly performance,” 
but wanted a real, full-blooded Capital 
Levy on a “substantial scale.” 

And so the night’s debate went on, 
some saying one thing and some 
another. Sir SrarrorD seemed well 
content with the result of the talk. 


HU RSDAY, April 8th— Mr. Hucu 

GAITSKELL was the star of the day 
with his announcement that basic 
petrol allowances are to be restored—a 
statement that produced a round of 
applause not even a Transatlantic 
vaudeville artist would have scorned. 
Mr. G. took it all modestly, as he 
always does. 

A very able supporting turn was 
provided by Mr. Frep Harris, the 
new Conservative Member for North 
Croydon, with a maiden speech of 
unusual promise and charm. 





Budget Scandal Averted 


* R. AXLEGRIT (Conserva- 
tive) asked the Speaker 
whether he had seen an 

article in the issue of Punch dated 

March 31st, containing a remarkable 

forecast of the Chancellor of the 

Exchequer’s Budget statement, and 

did he feel that such powers of pro- 

phecy warranted an investigation. 

“The Speaker said that he had not 
seen the said article but that as 
it happened he had an appointment 
with his dentist that very afternoon. 
(Laughter and counter laughter.)” 

I suppose it will be best for everyone 
concerned if I write out a full confession 
immediately. On March 26th I slipped 
down to the Cotswolds for the weekend, 
hoping to get in a bit of golf and pick 
up a few specimens of Inferior Oolite 
for my rock garden. On the Saturday, 
after thirty-six holes, I went to bed 
early. Imagine my surprise when at 
about 10.30 o’clock I ran smack into 
Sir Stafford Cripps on the outskirts 
of Brynton-in-the-Know. Like me, 
he was wearing black cossack - type 
pyjamas. We apologized simultane- 
ously for running smack into each 
other (actually he was not to blame: 
I was levitating on the wrong side of 
the road) and quite naturally I fell into 
step beside him. 

“How’s the 
said. 

““So-so,” said Sir Stafford. 


Budget going?” I 


“T want 


HE business world does not miss 

many legitimate opportunities to 

draw the attention of the rest of 
the world to its wares: and, naturally, 
it makes use of all forms of public com- 
munication—the train, the bus, the 
platform, the moving-staircase, the 
highway, even, through the post-mark, 
the private letter. This column has 
wondered often why no use is made of 
the cheque. The cheque, from the time 
you sign it till the time it returns to 
you in one of those horrible little 
bundles, passes through numerous 
hands. They are the hands of dutiful 
and assiduous citizens, who do not, by 
repute, have much brightness in their 
lives, but yet, without doubt, are 
capable of enjoying brightness. Sup- 
pose that on every cheque that went 
out from a shipping company there 
were printed tastefully “Cruises To 
Capri” or ““‘Wuy Not Go To Grprat- 
taR?” or “JauNTS To JAMAICA”. 


an allover surplus of £200 millions and 
it takes some finding.” 

“Not nearly enough,” I said. “Aim 
at £330 millions. You can but miss.” 

“Very well,” said the Chancellor, 
** £330 millions, but I’m worried about 
beer.” 

“Tt will stand another penny a pint,” 
I said. 

Sir Stafford scribbled a note on the 
outside of his famous dispatch-box 
with a piece of Lower Lias and took a 
sip from an amber beaker. 

“And cigarettes ?’’ he said. 

I thought carefully before answering. 

“Push ’em up to three-and-eight- 
pence,” I said. 

“You hesitated just now,” said Sir 
Stafford. ‘You do smoke yourself, I 
suppose ?”’ 

I nodded. 

**Ah, then let’s make it three-and- 
sixpence,” he said. “Unless you 
es 

“That’s all right, Sir Stafford,” I 
said. ‘Now what about income-tax ?” 

“I’m glad you mentioned that,” he 
said. 

Between Nether Clipping and Trus- 
lowe-on-the-Scarp we fixed the income- 
tax and taxes on spirits, football pools 
and bookmakers. Between Farleigh- 
in-the-Swim and _ Trabbley-on-the- 
Wagon I got in my suggestions for a 
revision of the purchase-tax. Sir 
Stafford accepted them without demur. 


° ° 


The Cosmic Mess 


What a burst of sunlight there would be 
on many a desk in many a bank! A 
ray or two might even penetrate to the 
solemn halls of the Bankers’ Clearing 
House, through which, this column 
understands, most cheques must pass. 
The theatrical manager, who draws so 
many cheques, should have on each of 
them “Sr ‘Watcn THE Wipow’”’ or 
““Massacuusetts!”’ And what a field 
is here for the patent medicine— 
thousands of sedentary workers, ex- 
posed to the notorious ills of sedentary 
toil! All day long they could be re- 
minded of their peri] and advised of 
their remedy: 
Pay Inland Revenue or Order 
The sum of Two hundred and one 
pounds. 
SLoco FoR SLuccisH LIVERS 
A. K. Chemico 
Publishers too—how they could 
brighten the drab world of negotiable 
instruments with “Rerap ‘Passton’— 
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I particularly remember the way he 
pronounced “demur,” with a gentle 
roll of the ‘‘r” in perfect keeping with 
the mild sweep of the scarplands. 

We were at an altitude of about 
fifteen hundred feet when he dropped 
his dispatch-box. It fell slap into a 
midden, burying itself completely. We 
tried to follow it down but the atmo- 
sphere seemefl dense beneath our feet, 
impenetrable. We struggled for two 
hours, jumping high in our efforts to 
achieve a downward momentum that 
would pierce the envelope of air. We 
managed it at last, but only by going 
round by way of Hamling Podbury. 

I left the Chancellor grovelling 
about in the midden. About two,miles 
down the road a thought struck me 
and I turned round. : 

“Don’t forget to do something about 
a once-for-all tax on investment in- 
come,” I shouted. 

I heard the echo very clearly, time 
and time again, until the door opened 
and I saw a woman in a white starched 
apron with a chipped enamel can. 

‘Your shaving-water, sir,” she said, 
“and breakfast’s at nine sharp...” 

What a story all this would have 
made! And yet how glad I am, as 
things have turned out, that the Editor 
decided to withhold publication of this 
reverie until after Budget day. It 
would have taken some explaining. 

Hop. 


“MURDER IN THE Morcue’—‘Bet- 
SHAZZAR’, BoOK OF THE CENTURY ”’— 
and so on! It grieves this column to 
think what opportunities are being 
missed—free opportunities too. 

And the usual objections to adver- 
tisements would not be valid. No one 
could say that the base business men 
were spoiling our beautiful scenery, or 
advertising in the guise of news, or 
permitting the material to trespass on 
the spiritual. Few documents are more 
“material” than a cheque: and a 
cheque that drew the attention of the 
counting-house to a fine book or play 
or to lovely. places across the sea 
might even be said to acquire a 
spiritual content at last. 

Some folk might, at first, receive a 
slight shock, simply because they have 
come to regard the printed cheque in 
its established form as inviolable and 
almost sacred. Only last week this 
column was trying to assist a young 
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actress who wanted to pay for a new 
dress. She had not the money with her ; 
the dressmaker was willing to accept 
a cheque; but the young lady said 
sorrowfully that she had no cheque- 
book with her. This column said: 
‘““But I have a twopenny stamp and a 
pen. All you need is a blank piece of 
paper, and you can make out a cheque 
on that”. The dressmaker was quite 
agreeable; but the young lady was 
shocked. “‘Oh, I couldn’t do that!”’ she 
said. It was as if she had been asked 
to tamper with the Catechism or vary 
the words of “God Save The King”. 
This column tried to assure her that 
provided she made it plain that she 
wished her bank to pay a certain sum 
of money to a certain dressmaker, and 
affixed a twopenny stamp, her message 
could be written on the back of an old 
envelope or a bill of fare. But she 
would not believe in such impieties. 
Without counterfoils and numbers and 
dotted lines and a printed “Pay” she 
could not pay. 

Yet this column ought to know, for 
it has done much already to brighten 
the days of bank-clerks. It has written 
two cheques in verse. It has drawn 
cheques which really were “drawn”’ 
—that is, they had charming pen- 
pictures of the drawer and drawece, 
for the removal of doubt. It drew one 
cheque, with much difficulty, on the 
label of a brandy-bottle (which had a 
tot or two of brandy in it still). All 
these passed duly through the great 
sieves and screens of the banking 
system, including the Bankers’ Clearing 
House itself; and came back to this 
column’s bank. Strictly, they should 
have come back to this column, in one 
of those horrid little bundles. But the 
bank most illicitly detained them and 
made a little museum of them under 
the counter. From time to _ time, 
when this column crept in to raise its 
overdraft target, its favourite cashier 
would stoop and proudly produce the 
brandy-bottle, now carefully sealed, 
with the tots intact (a striking tribute 











to the banking svstem). For all this 
column knows, they are still there 
under the counter. 

It knows where its best cheque is. 
One day, after lunch at a club of: 
artists and authors, some unkind 
things were said about this column’s 
subscription. Nettled, this column 
took a fair white napkin, and, in the 
centre cf it, drew a cheque of noble 
dimensions, many inches each way. 
The artists present, one of whom was 
aman called Stampa, did their best to 
make the transaction a happy one. 
Yn the spacious margins of the cheque 
they drew (for the removal of doubt) 
not only the drawer and the Secretary, 
but several other gentlemen who were 
witnesses to the payment. When it 
was done it looked a much more im- 
posing instrument than your wretched 
little bits of printed paper. When the 
Secretary presented it at the bank the 
overdraft-queue was held up for many 
minutes. But that went through too: 
and this column, its subscription paid 
at last, forgot about it. Long after- 
wards, it entered, trembling, for the 
first time, its bank-manager’s private 
room. During the interview, avoiding 
the bank-manager’s glance (for some 
good reason), it looked at the wall over 
his head. And there, finely framed, 
hung the Negotiable Napkin. After 
that, the interview went well. _ 

And after such adventures and 
experiments you cannot expect this 
column to be shocked or startled by 
the suggestion that these dull docu- 
ments might be used to tell the 
citizens of goods and services which 
might advantage them. But it will 
expect a nice little specimen cheque 
from the first business which has a go. 
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SAYINGS OF THE YEAR 


Mr. E. Shinwell, m.rv. (of another 
Hon. Member, with surprise): “He 
did not seem to think that he had 
said anything offensive”. A. P. H. 
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At the Play 


Coriolanus (NEw)—The Happiest Days of Your Life (APoLto) 
The Righteous are Bold (EmBassy) 


HE trouble about Coriolanus as a 
tragic hero is that, like Pooh, he 
was a bear of very little brain. In a 
later age he would have worked off his 
rampant energy in the middle of a 














has saving flashes of humour, but 
where he might really fire us his hearty 
young warrior remains too muscle- 
bound. 

More complete is the brilliant Menen- 
ius of Mr. ALEC 
GUINNEsS, which 
becomes much 
sharper than a 
mere amiable 
elder, though still 
the picture of 
frail and crusted 
age. Miss Rosa- 
LIND ATKINSON’S 
Volumnia has the 
valiant address 
of a Roman 
matron and she 
plays the scene of 
supplication im- 
pressively. Mr. 
Harry ANDREWS 
as Tullus and Mr. 
Ceci, WINTER as 
Cominius make 
doughty figures, 
and as the Tri- 
bunes of the 
People Mr. Mark 
DienaM and Mr. 
PETER COPLEY 
would be _per- 
fectly at home 
in Hyde Park. 


il uh 
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(Coriolanus The production is 

not outstanding, 

EARLY TORY GETS THE BIRD. but it has the 
Coriolanus . ... . Mr. JoHN CLEMENTS advantage of 


university boat and his animus against 
the mob from the reactionary depths 
of a club arm-chair. It is all very 
well to regard him as a noble fellow 
regrettably led astray by pride and 
passion, but in spite of the magni- 
ficent apologies which Shakespeare 
makes for him it is also possible to 
take the view that he is a Haw-Haw 
with a Napoleon-complex, richly de- 
serving of the Volscian daggers. This 
makes him, for the actor, a thorny 
character. It is one thing to be male 
and magnificent, another to persuade 
us that greatness can lie in a double 
treachery. Mr. JoHn CLEMENTs man- 
ages the first part creditably in Mr. 
E. Martin Browne’s Old Vic produc- 
tion at the New. He has the bearing 
and voice of a hero, and he convinces 
us of the modesty and gentleness 
that strangely streak the arrogance of 
Coriolanus. He speaks capitally and he 


good diction, and 

the martial 
scenes, which can be tedious, are 
manly to a degree. 


If you like outrageous farce, Mr. 
JoHN Dicuton’s The Happiest Days 
of Your Life, at the Apollo, lays on 
lunacy with purpose. Sometimes it 
pauses overlong for breath, but its 
style is brisk, and though the wit is 
simple it has an edge. A flick of a 
pinked finger-nail in Whitehall parks 
a girls’ school on an academy for 
young gentlemen in the country, and 
during the weeks of the Ministry’s 
immediate action much occurs. A 
pitched battle with lukewarm fish- 
cakes opens the proceedings; the tool- 
bags on the guests’ bicycles quickly 
flood with treacle; and the feeling in 
the common Common Room can be 
summed up as tense. I need hardly 
say that the dashing young master is 
melted by the dashing young mistress, 
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but at the same time the home team’s 
misogynist is never far from garrotting 
the spiffing and galloping apostle of 
fitness whose amorous approaches 
have all the delicacy and restraint of 
an elephant. Nor are the rival Heads 
on the matiest of terms, for it is, after 
all, Mr. Pond’s school, yet Miss Whit- 
church is accustomed to command. 
With the arrival of two sets of parents, 
from opposite camps but united in 
their hatred of co-education, comes 
crisis and recourse to desperate meas- 
ures. Miss MARGARET RUTHERFORD, 
bumbling beautifully, leads the forces 
of St. Swithin’s, and Mr. GErorcE 
Howe, pompously on the verge of 
tears, those of Hilary Hall. Romance 
is lightly attended to by Miss Patricia 
Hastincs and Mr. Mytes Eason, 
clean, ripping fun pours divertingly 
from Miss Vriota LyerL, and the 
sonorous grumbling of Mr. DoveLas 
Ives’ porter fills one with alma- 
maternal nostalgia. Top of the list is 
Mr. Cotin GorDON, whose sub-acid 
woman-hater is distinctly good. Mr. 
RicHaRrD Brrp produced inventively. 


For those students of demonology 
who got a basic grounding from Hog’s 
Blood and Hellebore at the Boltons 
there is a stiffer course at the Embassy, 
where Mr. Frank Carney’s The Right- 
eous Are Bold should be of interest even 
to advanced practitioners. It is an 
Irish peasant play about the home- 
coming of a girl possessed by an evil 
spirit, and the scenes in which she 
horrifies her family and is at length 
restored by a saintly priest at the cost 
of his life are drawn with considerable 
force. An extremely realistic set by 
Mr. Guy SHEPPARD lends a powerful 
illusion of isolation in the mountains, 
and the character of the peasants, 
scraping hopelessly at a few acres of 
windswept rock, is quietly and carefully 
built up. Against such a background 
Nora’s crazed blasphemies are doubly 
shattering, and with the gradual 
defection from piety of her father and 
brother the position of her old mother 
becomes genuinely tragic. While the 
bluff doctor counsels eggs and exercise 
the priest’s diagnosis is more accurate. 
It is a fault that his attempt at 
exorcism is protracted, with terrible 
noises off, almost to the danger-point 
of giggles; and though Miss Marg 
O’NEILL’s inquisitive postmistress is 
delightful, her experiment in witchcraft 
hits a discordant note of farce. As the 
torn and terrified Nora Miss SaLLy 
TRAVERS gives a fine performance, and 
the rest of the company is in the main 
convincing. Like its farmers, this play 
doesn’t go very deep, but much of it 
is theatrically effective. Eric. 
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At the Opera 


La Traviata (CovENT GARDEN) 


A TRAVIATA is a prima donna’s 
opera par excellence. No matter 
how well-planned the production, how 
excellent the chorus and the rest of 
the cast, or how beautiful the set- 
ting, by the qualities of the prima 
donna it stands or falls. In the 
new production at Covent Garden it 
most emphatically stands, and stands 
triumphantly. ELizABETH SCHWARZ- 
KOPF in the rédle of Marguerite, is 
wonderful to hear and lovely to look 
at; and, more than that, her great 
acting ability and range of vocal 
expression bring out many felicities 
in the score that lesser artists cause 
to pass unnoticed. 

Marguerite is a courtesan of gentle 
birth, who nobly sacrifices not only 
happiness but life itself on the altar of 
convention. (Professor Dent, whose 
excellent translation is used, has 
restored Dumas’ name to his heroine.) 
ELIZABETH SCHWARZKOPF does not 
treat us merely to an exhibition of 
virtuosity, though the coloratura pass- 
ages in her first big scene are like the 
threads of crystal thrown high in the 
air from a fountain-jet, breaking into 
a thousand glittering drops before they 
fall back into their marble basin. With 
such ease and beauty of tone does she 
sing that we take her brilliant execu- 
tion for granted and lose ourselves 
instead in the emotions of this pathetic 
heroine. ‘The thrilling recklessness of 
“Sempre libera”” when she decides to 
pursue pleasure and live for delight; 
her breathless wonder in “Ah, fors’ e 
lui” at the prospect of happiness that 
unfolds before her; the transport of 
joy with which she sings of the rapture 
of love—all these are still ringing in 
our ears when we listen in the last act 
to their sad echo in the orchestra as she 
reads the letter of forgivencss—the 
letter that comes too late. This echo 
of joy coming to one who will soon be 
past all earthly joy is so poignant, and 
the death scene that follows is sung 
with such delicate pathos, that one 
almost resents the storms of applause 
that shatter the spell and call her 
repeatedly before the curtain. One 
would like to leave the theatre in 
silence. 

It implies no reflection upon the rest 
of the cast that they are completely 
dwarfed by Madame ScHwaRzkopr. 
VERDI himself did not take very much 
interest in them. Armand Duval is at 
best a poor creature, an object wholly 
unworthy of so great a love and 
sacrifice even if his supposed youth be 
taken into account; and Duval pére, 



































when he demands that Marguerite 
renounce his son because of the damage 
the scandal does to his daughter’s 
prospects, appears a revolting epitome 
of selfishness and hypocrisy. After this 
second act he degenerates into a lay 
figure, a musical necessity and little 
else. Paoto SILVERI sings this réle, 
and the famous aria “Di Provenza il 
mar” shows how greatly his voice has 
gained in colour and expressiveness 
since he first came to London two 
years ago. KENNETH NEaTE sings 
Armand capably, but is not endowed 
by Nature with a voice of the size and 
quality of a leading tenor. Rostra 
RaIsBEcK as Flora proves herself to be 
@ mezzo-soprano of promise. 

Sorniz Frporovitcon has designed 
beautiful sets and costumes for this 
production. The period is 1840, and 
the two party scenes are particularly 
brilliant. The salon of Marguerite, 
where the brilliant crinolines of the 
guests and the heroine’s beautiful white 
dress are seen in a setting of bright 
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yellow and silver grey, suggests the 
youth and spiritual purity of Mar- 
guerite; while the other, the salon of 
Flora Belvoix, is of a threatening dark- 
red, starred with lighted candelabra. 
Here the guests are mostly in black, 
deep reds and purplish blues—a truly 
wonderful colour-scheme that conveys 
not only wealth and splendour but also 
Marguerite’s heavy load of sorrow and 
oppression at the sight of them and of 
the fleshpots of Paris when her dream 
of happiness is over. 

This distinguished addition to the 
Covent Garden repertoire was spoiled 
on the first night only by the playing 
of the orchestra, which had a gloomy 
resignation proper to Budget Day but 
not to VERDI. REGINALD GOODALL, 
with the knowledge that the Budget 
might have been worse, will probably 
infuse more fire and life into it as time 
goes on. The chorus, as usual, was 
excellent, and TyrRoNE GUTHRIE’S 
production was lively and imaginative. 




















“But there must be a doctor in the house—there 
are fourteen cars in the car-park!” 


Our Booking Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 


Family Album 


M. JACQUES PETITPIERRE, a Swiss antiquary with several 
books on Neuchatel to his credit, retold The Romance of 
the Mendelssohns (Dosson, 18/-), with a wealth of hitherto 
unpublished documents and pictures, in 1937. Translated 
in a manner that does little to subdue what must have been 
an original magniloquence, the domestic history of Felix 
Mendelssohn - Bartholdy and Cécile Jeanrenaud carries in 
its deliberate stream rather too heavy a solution of local 
facts and estimates. The author’s self-sacrificing labours 
have discovered a mine for future historians; but if the 
Berlin banker’s son and the Swiss pastor’s daughter manage 
to establish themselves—as they do—in the reader’s 
sympathy, it is rather as the perfect bourgeois couple than 
as a great romantic composer and a girl who once translated 
Dante and Terence for the aged Goethe. Victorian genius 
needs discriminating from, not confusing with, its back- 
ground; and the trumpeting of Mendelssohn’s familiarity 
with Buckingham Palace, his musical Sundays adorned by 
“Liszt and eight princesses,” and the twenty-four bottles 
of tributary champagne sent him each year by the Veuve 
Clicquot, rather tends to submerge the strings and oboes of 
“The Hebrides.” These are mémoires pour servir and on 
their English side occasionally fallible. Mary Godwin and 
Claire Clairmont were not, for instance, “abducted” by 
Shelley—quite the reverse. H. P. E. 


‘for too long. 
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1848 


Fifty years ago nine men met at Minsk for three days 
(March 13-15, 1898) and founded what was to become 
under the name of the Bolshevist Party the best disciplined 
and most powerful political organization of modern times. 
True to revolutionary tradition, they issued a manifesto 
setting out their aims and recalling what they termed 
the “‘life-giving hurricane” that swept across Europe in 
1848. How apt was their simile is shown very vividly by 
Mr. Pavut Tasort and Mr. James Eastwoop, with some 
assistance from Mr. Punch, in their swiftly moving, indeed, 
almost breath-taking, description of the events of ’48, The 
Year of Revolutions (MERIDIAN Books, 18/6), and their effect 
upon the subsequent development of the European nations. 
Actually the hurricane petered out, lamblike as a March 
wind. The revolution that began with such high hopes 
for the brotherhood of man ended as ‘“‘a failure, and a 
dismal one.” Indeed the greatest merit of this readable 
book is that it fully justifies the authors’ claim that it is 
not “‘a sentimental history.” On the contrary, Mr. Tabor 
and Mr. Eastwoop have successfully performed the useful 
service of dispelling the clouds of false romanticism that 
have obscured the true appearance of the events of ’48 
“There was nothing glorious about the 
July barricades in Paris; the widow McCormack’s cabbage- 
garden made a sordid field of battle.” Nevertheless the 
spirit of ’48 still lives—‘‘the spirit of a Europe essentially 
one.” It is well in these days to be reminded of that fact 
and also of the courage and enthusiasm of the men of ’48. 

I. F. D. M. 


Conflict in Africa 


The walls of The Walled City (Cuatro AND Winpvvs, 10/6) 
are built of African mud, but the story for which they have 
given Mrs. EtspetH Hux .ey a title is not confined within 
their circuit. It travels backwards and forwards between 
Africa and England. Mrs. Hux ey also takes it backwards 
and forwards in time, and while her chronological flashbacks 
have their manifest purpose, which is to explain her 
characters by their origins, their effect is a little to obscure 
a carefully considered design. Nevertheless, the master- 
theme emerges by degrees, to grip the attention with grow- 
ing insistence. It is a theme of double thread: the long 
antagonism between two colonial officials—the correct and 
discreetly ambitious Freddy Begg and the imaginative, 
unorthodox Robert Gresham, more intent to understand 
the African in his essence than to impose on him the 
blessings of the West; and, behind that, the larger anti- 
theses not only of black and white but of Moslem overlord 
and pagan people. Both Freddy and Robert have wives, 
with their personal problems, to bedevil the argument, 
but perhaps the most striking figure in the book is a 
coloured foundling whose abilities carry him by way of a 
mission school to Oxford and home again, spoiled and 
resentful, to edit a newspaper and stir up trouble in the 
name of freedom. Benjamin Morris is a convincing study, 
not without topical significance, and the major virtue of a 
distinguished if not faultless novel is its author’s deep 
insight into the complexities of a still dark continent. 

F. B. 


Masons’ Glory 


Not many people will stint themselves in luxuries in 
order that their necessities shall be comely and creditable 
—creditable to themselves and to those they employ. The 
trend is all the other way, especially in building. Miss 
Frepa DERRICK, reviewing the use and disuse of Cotswold 
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Stone (CHAPMAN AND HA_t, 9/6), soundly remarks that only 
a nation of hypocrites would spend money on art schools 
and museums while starving its native crafts and craftsmen. 
She herself saw her last dry stone wall built in 1943; and 
during a Cotswold autopsy of four months’ duration never 
beheld a single mason at work. Had she pursued her 
inquiries on the Oxfordshire flank of her region she might 
have seen a beautifully curved dry wall built to replace a 
cottage fence on a green near Chipping Norton in 46. 
(The green was immediately covered by the local authority 
with tarmac paths.) Miss DerRick’s centre, however, is 
Cheltenham; and from here she records the history of 
Cotswold stone from the British tumulus to the Palladian 
mansion, with Tudor domestic Gothic as its highest and 
most characteristic peak. Her drawings lack the generous 
vigour of Griggs’ ‘‘Oxford and the Cotswold” series, their 
vegetation being particularly undifferentiated. But their 
themes are admirably chosen to emphasize the points of a 
very discerning survey. H. P. E. 


Our Native Stage 


It is a far cry to the financial wonderland of Shaftesbury 
Avenue from the sturdy days when entertainment was a 
local matter, bound up with the Church, and when The 
British Theatre (CoLiis, 5/-) was a craftsman’s job, from 
the wagon that carried the stage about the town to the gun- 
powder burning awesomely ‘“‘in pypys” in the ears of 
Belial. The tale is long, glorious and chequered, and, so 
far as is possible in a short book, Mr. BERNARD MILEs 
describes it with all the liveliness and vigour which dis- 
tinguishes his acting. He deplores the capture of so large 
a slice of the modern theatre by irresponsible speculators 
who know nothing about it and care less, as much as he 
regrets what he calls “‘that long and melancholy retreat of 
the actor further and further up-stage,” which began when 
the picture-frame was imported from the continent by 
Restoration architects and has been brought to a fine 
pitch of folly with some of our latest houses. In the 
revival caused by the war, however, he sees great hope, if 
only the State can be persuaded to build sensibly and then 
to let on reasonable terms. The book would have been 
better balanced if he had said a little more about dramatists, 
but otherwise it gives a good picture; and schools, which 
are inclined to cram plays without mentioning where they 
were performed or the manner of the acting, would find it 
a useful introduction. E. O. D. K. 


The ’Nineties and Before 


Once we used to talk of “the naughty ’nineties,” but 
looking back from the hard-boiled present the adjective 
seems almost ridiculous. Mr. Nevite WALL Is has included 
in Fin de Siécle (ALLAN Wrincate, 10/6), which he has 
edited, a title-page ornament for “The Yellow Book,” 
by Beardsley, which he says “created much controversy.” 
It shows a lady standing before a piano behind which are 
some trees but nothing to prove or disprove that they are 
not at the other side of a window pane. It is difficult to 
imagine ourselves to-day embarking on much controversy 
about anything so unimportant. The suspicion grows that 
if the ‘nineties were naughty it was a case of idle hands 
being found their traditional mischief to do. The book 
is a collection of poems, stories, articles and drawings by 
writers and artists of the last quarter of last century with 
“A Note on the Period,” by Mr. Holbrook Jackson. It 
makes a pleasant if slight collection or “album” and is 
beautifully got up with a wild luxuriance of margins very 
much of its period and not at all of our own. It can be 





savoured in an hour, but will be remembered much longer 
for the light it throws on the difference in outlook which 
fifty years has made. Some of the portraits are most 
interesting—for instance (and for quite different reasons), 
those of Queen Victoria and W. E. Henley. The longest 
item in the collection is ‘George du Maurier’s Characters,” 
by that almost forgotten novelist Arthur F. Wallis, who 
pays a pretty tribute to Punch in the course of appreciating 
du Maurier’s people with intimate knowledge and con- 
siderable gusto. B. E. S. 


House Party 

Veiled Destinies (FABER, 8/6), by WINIFRED PECK, begins 
as one sort of book and ends as another. The first chapter 
tells how the Vailles, owners of a country house, arrange 
to share it with “unpaying guests” or “Fellow Workers.” 
The second chapter describes the arrival of a retired Com- 
missioner of the I.C.S. with his wife and medical student 
daughter, ‘Major’ and Mrs. Hind from Belton Castle, an 
ex-R.A.F. flight-sergeant with his exuberant wife and two 
children, and, as make-weight, a young man—‘‘shell- 
shocked out of the Guards.” ‘The presence of an ex-nurse, 
accustomed to the best families only, and an elderly relative 
who is even more family-minded, makes us expect a series of 
sprightly domestic scenes. However, as the guests shake 
down and we are beginning to enjoy ourselves, to admire 
the excellent behaviour of the Vailles in their amazement 
and, with them, to be entranced and exasperated by the 
oddities of the guests, the comedy slows up. Trinkets 
disappear and we are treated to a couple of grim and heart- 
breaking psychological studies. Murder is nearly done, 
shame and fear both play big parts, and we are shown the 
woebegone and frightful depths of a little boy’s mind. Lady 
PeEcK has never written a better book; it is as excellent as 
it is surprising. As we end it we feel that we know each 
member of the household as intimately as though we had 
shared in it, even though we are exhausted by the humour 
and pity and irony of all the changing situations. 


Fl 
Fl 








“Fis whole career was based on the conviction that he 
is a born leader of men.” 
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“I wish I didn’t find it so difficult not to tread on my 


AN we borrow your magnify ing- 
lass ?” 
“What for?” I asked. 

“We're hot on the trail.” 
“Of what?” 
“Blood, of course.” 
“That seems reasonable,” 1 said, 
handing it over. “What on?” 

“The bill-hook. Several very hor- 
rible stains.” 

“That’s rust.” 

“How do you know?” 

“T left it out in the rain.” 

“For all we know you might just be 
saying that to cover yourself.” 

“T suppose I might,” I admitted. 
“Are you working with the police?” 

“The police? Goodness, no. The 
slops are absolutely bisb.” 
“Absolutely what?” 
“Bish. You know, washed up. All 
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Not Having a Clue 


the big crimes are solved by people 
like us.” 

“T suppose you have classes in this 
sort of thing at school?” 

“Not actually classes, but Camber- 
ley Mi runs his own Yard and I work 
in with him. We had several cases 
this term.” 

“Chicken-pox?” I asked. 
trying to write a letter. 

‘Murder most foul. We found every- 
thing except the bods, but we traced 
the spade they’d been buried with.” 

“It'd be a bit dull to come on the 
bods right at the start.” 

“Camberley Mi thinks we'd have 
got them quite easily if we’d only had 
a bloodhound.” 

“You're not allowed to keep blood- 
hounds?” 

“Worse luck. Not even ferrets.” 
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opponent's toes.” 


‘It’s rather an old-fashioned school, 
I’m afraid.” 

“Camberley Mi’s got the finger- 
prints of every master. Even the 
Head’s.” 

“Ts he suspected of much?” 

“Only one of the murders. A one- 
armed Chinaman who knew something 
fishy about his past. At least Camber- 
ley Mi is pretty sure that’s what it was. 
He’s pinned the other two on Mr. 
Stagwell, that’s the French master, 
and Miss Frillby, she does art, working 
together in a rather desperate gang.” 

“Camberley Mi must be an awkward 
customer to have about.” 

‘He’s terrific. He’s chasing a new 
theory now that Mr. Bolingbroke’s 
moustache is only gummed on. He 
thinks he’s on the run for arson.” 

“Well, I hope you won’t ask 
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Camberley Mi to stay. I shouldn’t 
sleep a wink.” 

“He’s frightfully busy all the hols. 
In his father’s parish.” 

“Thank heaven for that. Would 
you like a real case, with a bob 
reward ?” 

“Ra-ther. How many bods?” 

“Just a pair of feet. My slippers 
have gone.” 

“When?” 

“T haven’t seen them for a couple 
of days.” 

“Ts there a slipper-gang at work in 
the neighbourhood ?” 

“That’s for you to say.” 

Notebooks were whipped out. 

“Kindly describe the articles.” 

“Well, they were red once, leather, 
and cut low at the side like a racing- 
car. And there’s been some dried 


O hat should be bought, ever, 
N except in the home. That is 
the firstand obvious conclusion. 
It should be worn in the home, on and 
occasionally off, for at least twelve 
hours; and a register of remarks passed 
on it, both in the home and in the hat 
shop, should be kept and compared. 
For example: 


(1) Iv THE Sop 

The Milliner. (a) It’s you, Madam. 
(b) It accentuates you somehow. (c) 
Well, they are like that this spring. 
(d) Yes, that’s how they are. (e) One 
has to have a kind of an Elizabethan 
sense of enterprise. (f) One has to 
have a Rococo feel. (g) One has to 
get one’s eye in. (h) Isn’t it heaven, 
Miss Julie? 

Miss Julie (employed solely for a 
sense of timing, on her way through). 
(a) Oh, I do think it’s heaven. (6) It’s 
just heaven. (c) Oh, I do think so. 
(d) Oh, I do agree. (e) Oh, Ido... 
(She passes swiftly on.) 


(2) In tHE Home 


(a) Gosh. (Son.) 

(b) Some people can, I know. 
(Friend.) 

(c) I wonder if I’m getting a bit 
static? (Mother.) 

(d) Oh, Mum —don’t be silly. 


(Daughter.) 

(ec) What are you meant to be, 
darling? (Husband.) 

(f) Hullo, hullo, hullo. 
torical? (Milkman.) 


Gone his- 


A study of this data from a psycho- 
logical angle may, or may not, save 


porridge on the right toe for about a 
year.” 

“Has a proper search been made?” 

“The whole house has been turned 
upside down. Twice.” 

“T expect you went to London in 
them by mistake and left them there.” 

“T think I’d remember coming back 
in my socks.” 

“What about that villainous-looking 
man who brought the logs?”’ 

“He didn’t come into the house.” 

“He might have kept you haggling 
while his accomplice did the dirt.” 

“He was alone.” 

“Have you noticed many bloody 
foot-marks in your dressing-room?” 

“Practically none. This isn’t nearly 
as straightforward as that. It’s a clear- 
as-mud mystery. I’m beaten.” 

“You haven’t called in the slops?”’ 


° ° 


. Hat Purchase 


six guineas. I haven’t tried myself 
because, meanwhile, a friend told me 
that she had found a hat-shop with a 
new technique. The milliner was frank. 
She had low heels and a kind of forth- 
right charm. I hurried there. 

“T love this one,” I said, trying on 
a hat of the Henry VIII school, with 
feathers curling low over the eyes, so 
that the world looked something as it 
must to the unclipped poodle. “It has 
some quality which is extraordinarily 
becoming,” I went on, though it began 
dimly to occur that it might be its 
quality of only revealing the bottom 
half of the face. 

“You’ve put it on the wrong way 
round,” said the milliner, frankly 
enough. She picked it up and put it 
on (to my mind) back to front. It 
assumed the Court style of 1910. 

“You made the hat,” I agreed, ‘‘and 
you may have some hard-and-fast 
views about which way on it should 
go. But it’s not so becoming this 
way.” : 

“Tt’s not you—either way,” said the 
milliner. She seemed to know what 
she was talking about. 

“Well, which one would be me,” I 
asked, “any way?” 

She picked up another; rather the 
colour of a stagnant pond in November. 

“The colour is French,” she declared, 
which admitted of no argument. “It 
is gloriously sombre.”’ 

The whole effect was rather glori- 
ously sombre. I suggested making the 
hat (though the shape was gloriously 
negative) in another colour. 

“The colour depends,” said the 
milliner, ‘“‘on whether you, yourself, 
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There was genuine professional 
jealousy here. 
“Not yet. But Iwill. TI love those 


slippers.” 

“Leave everything to us. First 
we'll interrogate the household.” 

“It’s a pity we haven’t an aged 
butler. He’d be the man.” 

“And then we'll go over the whole 
place with a toothcomb.” 

“Don’t use mine,” I shouted, as the 
door shut. 

I took out my wallet to get a stamp, 
and a little square of brown cardboard 
fell on to the desk. It advised me 
to come for my slippers in fourteen 
days. 

I called them back. 

“The human memory,” I said, “is 
absolutely bish. You’d better carry 
on with the bill-hook.” Eric, 


usually look as drab as you do this 
morning ¢”’ 

Drab? (“She sort of makes no 
bones,” the friend had said.) 

“ How exactly: ” Tasked. 

“Your face,” said the milliner. 

“It’s always more or less like this,” 
I replied, refusing to apologize. 

She seemed surprised: and then 
depressed. ‘‘Does it never have any 
colour,” she asked, “‘or life? Is it never 
vif? Do you never make up?” 

“T am made up,” I said. 
creetly.” 

“Evidently, then, we must have all 
the vivacity,” said the milliner, “in 
the hat.” 

She brought along a creation in 
scarlet, with touches of old gold, the 
oldest possible, and off-claret. It sug- 
gested many things: the Life Guards 
before the war; the Folies Bergére; a 
macaw. Her reasoning seemed un- 
answerable.- “Discretion, dullness, 
below,” she said, “and life above!” 

Her looking-glass wasn’t the special 
kind. It didn’t soften anything. I 
felt (as my friend had felt) that one 
had found something unique—an 
honest milliner—and that no hat 
bought in such an atmosphere of 
candour could conceivably fail. 

But—but—I was double-crossed. 
Many others must have been also. 
The whole racket is worked on a 
system of outrageous double-bluff. 
She pretends to be frank, and she is 
frank. When I got home the hat 
looked exactly the same: yes, and the 
face did too. 

All the vivacity—that morning any- 
way—was in the hat. 
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Clinical Notes from Paris 


haps not shared by any who may 

from time to time (or de temps en 
temps, as the expression is freely trans- 
lated here) have glanced at my records 
of current events at Mme. Boulot’s 
bistro that, in a misguided attempt to 
discover the existence of another side 
of life in Paris, I may have overlooked 
what I believe is called the Vital 
Human Aspect of certain of those 
events, which I now hasten to describe 
in detail. 

It is. to us in Rue Chameau an 
accepted part of the ritual of entering 
Mme. Boulot’s that immediately after 
the formal greetings (of which nobody 
takes the slightest notice, but the 
omission of which would cause very 
bad blood indeed) a comment on the 
prevailing weather conditions is per- 
mitted, but not encouraged. It is 
enough—as, for instance, during a 
viciously cold spell some weeks ago— 
to say “Il ne fait pas chaud.” All that 
is required in the way of response is a 
perfunctory “Ma foi non.” The subject 
is then tacitly shelved, anyway until 
next morning. 

The next formality is a more per- 
sonal revelation of local ailments. The 
ground is well prepared in advance by 
Mme. Boulot, whose invariable atti- 
tude of greeting consists in a resigned 
folding of the arms, a melancholy 
smile, and a hopeless but expectant 
“Alors, ca va?” 

It is then up to the most recent 
arrival. If he says “Ca va, quoi—” 


| = with a regret which is per- 





we dismiss him as a dull dog; a man 
without any interesting complaints, a 
poor fellow who will be drably content 
to go on his way unassailed by even a 
mild “‘coup de grippe’’—perhaps with- 
out even a common cold. 

Two patrons who have never been 
known to fail are MM. Albert and Jean- 
Jacques. For either of them to admit 
to unqualified good health would be 
unthinkable. The following conversa- 
tion is representative of many held by 
these champions: 

Mme. B. “Then? It goes?” 

M. Albert. “It goes not very 
well.” 

M. Jean-Jacques. ‘Not well at 
all.” 

Mme. B. (brightening). ‘Then what 
passes itself?” 

M. Albert. “Last night I had forty 
degrees of fever.” 

Mme. B. “Without joke?” 

M. Jean-Jacques. “Word of honour... 

We consider that M. Albert has 
opened rather high. Forty degrees of 
fever leaves Mme. Boulot with only a 
couple of degrees to play with, as 
forty-two is usually considered to be 
the expiry point. However, she rallies 
strongly. 

“My daughter Heloise,” she says 
firmly, “had forty-one degrees last 
Paques, and re-established herself with 
a regime of cold compresses and raw 
eggs.” 

MM. Albert and Jean-Jacques realize 
the hopelessness of their position and 
are swift to seize the loophole. 


“The present price of eggs,” says 
M. Albert, “is inenarrable.” 

This opens the way to a general dis- 
cussion on the topic of eggs, and Mme. 
B. is at any rate temporarily headed 
away from her favourite subject, the 
ills of the flesh. 

Mention of eggs reminds me of the 
singular way in which they are classi- 
fied in Parisian shops. There are three 
main categories of egg: frais, trés 
frais, and trés, trés frais. It took me 
some time to discover that their 
definitions are roughly as follows, in 
descending order of merit: 

Trés, tvés frais. An egg which can be 
boiled and eaten without danger. 

Trés frais. An egg which can be 
fried, scrambled or poached (but on no 
account boiled) with only mild appre- 
hension. 

Frais. An egg which can be sub- 
mitted to any of the above-mentioned 
processes only at the owner’s risk. 

There is a fourth class of egg which 
I can only bear to mention with the 
deepest loathing: this is the egg known, 
but seldom purchased except by hotel 
proprietors, as the ““CEuf du Maroc.” 
This egg, which is priced at several 
francs below even a “frais,” cannot 
decently be opened at all. 

The only thing that Mme. Boulot can 
think of to say as we depart, which she 
delivers in the form of a Parthian shaft, 
is that her Tante Melanie succumbed 
to an overdose of “ceufs 4 la coq” in 
Avignon three years ago... . They 
must have been ‘“‘ceufs du Maroc.” 
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LOUIS PASTEUR 1822-95 
.... probed the secret of fermentation 
in Whitbread’s Brewery. 


In 1871, the French Scientist 
Louis Pasteur, investigating 
the processes of fermenta- 
tion in beer, worked in| foundation of Whitbread’s 
Whitbread’s Brewery. modern research laboratory, 
Whitbreai’s are proud to | and his microscope, still in 
have helped in these re- | working order, is a highly 
searches which, beginning prized memento -of his 
with the improvement of ! stay. 


Cold 1749 


TUT DIREAD 


beer and wines, led to a 
revolution in medical prac- 
tice. His visit marked the 
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“I'm glad P've got GOODYEAR 


— the Long-life, Hardest-wearing tyre” 
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Tough and reliable for mile after 
trouble-free mile, Goodyear tyres are 
built to. give Long Life and Hard 
Wear. Every Goodyear tyre has 
been tested and re-tested for these 
qualities. Remember, the All- (i 
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GOODFYEAR 


THE TYRE WITH THE DIAMOND TREAD DESIGN 
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K eep 
your” 
strength up 


the natural 





way 


THE BETTER- 
BALANCED BREAD 


snails 
a new lipstick 
for the ‘new beauty’ 


| 

| 

‘ | 
New Beauty’ Colour 
| 

| 


Goya Pink . - the most feminine of 


reds for the new feminine look in 
| beauty. Six other lovely shades. 


| 
B New Slee. | 
! 
| 


Twice j ] 
| the size of ordinary lipsticks. 






8/6d. each including 
Purchase Tax, 


a 


161 NEW BOND STREET LONDON w.! 











AT CHICHESTER 


SINCE 


HAVE YOu TRIED 
Shippants 


PILCHARD AND TOMATO PASTE? 
Made from the pick of Cornish pilchards 


1750 














BY APPOINTMENT SUPPLIERS OF MEAT 
AND FISH PASTES TO HM THE KING 
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Our resources in fine leaf enable us to extend the benefits of the 
Rothman Service to a limited number of new customers. 
Regular supplies of Pall Mall de Luxe are available. 
Write Rothmans Ltd. (Folio H 1) 5 Pall Mall, S.W.1. 





THE BEST-KNOWN TOBACCONIST 
IN THE WORLD 



















Viceroy Non-Electric Dry Shaver. 
What a shave it gives ! Whata saving 
it offers—in trouble and money. No 
electricity. No brush, blade, soap, ——— 
or water. Just press the 
lever—and shave! 


« 
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delicate, 
exclusive 


and irresistible flavour 


M.A. CRAVEN & SON, LTD., FRENCH ALMOND WORKS, YORK 



















GOBLIN 


ELECTRIC CLEANERS 





E * IRONS - RADIO 














DRY FLY 
SHERRY 


This world-famed Sherry (formerly 
called Findlater’s Fino) could not 
be registered under that name and 
thereby protected from imitators. 
For the safeguarding therefore of 
our world-wide clientele we have 
renamed it — Findlater’s Dry Fly 
Sherry. 


FINDLATER MACKIE TODD & CO.LTD. 
Wine & Spirit Merchantsto H.M. the King. 
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“T wish I 


could give 


my feet 





, , Then why not be wise and put your feet in charge of 
If it’s a matter of how to fasten one thing to another ... Scholl experts? Our branches everywhere have qualified 


Ever since he swallowed his first whale steak our Sales Manager has thought staffs who make a personal study of your foot troubles. 
that maybe Jonah had a better grip on things. But then he thinks in terms If a corn, callous or bunion is paining you, H#t can be 
of grip because when it comes to fastening machine tools, petrol pumps, 


4 : 2% , - swiftly eased. For weak, aching feet, we have light flexible 
stationary engines, lift-guide rails, wall brackets, cinema seats, etc., there’s | shich cake 5 h " ails 
nothing to equal the G.K.N. Foundation Bolt. This modern bolt, with arch supports which re-balance your arches and make 
its scientifically arranged lugs, provides much greater resistance to torque walking and standing comfortable. Our methods are 
and vertical stress than the old ‘Lewis’ Sistine known all over the world, and have proved effective in the 
or Rag Bolt, is easy to handle, free from why the bolts cannot most obstinate cases of foot trouble. Scholl Foot Aids 
projections and as strong as the material sumer gull eat: ld age ole Pete se veer 
Ey which it is set. pratatag saaA are sold at all chemists, shoe-dealers, stores and a 

for the job, just make Scholl Depots. 


a hole slightly larger 
than the overall dia- 


meter, insert to the 
required depth and S C u 0 LL 
fill up with cement or FOOT COMFORT SERVICE 


lead. 


the GAKEN foundation bolt ac 
) 








254 REGENT STREET, LONDON Wr _ Branches everywhere 
GUEST, KEEN & NETTLEFOLDS, LIMITED, ATLAS WORKS, DARLASTON, STAFFS. 











To face life’s trials 


with greater confidence 





and to relish its joys with greater 


silliness | 
PERFORMANCE | 
now ahead tn 
APPEARANCE 


keenness—start today to take 


a regular course of 


_PHYLLOSAN 





TYRESOLES LTD. WEMBLEY 30FACTORIES IN GREAT BRITAIN 
A National Organisation with Local Factory Service 
AREER ERR: 
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LATHER FOR 
SENSITIVE 





SHAVING STICK 
aioe 











BOURNEMOUTH 


THE WHITE HERMITAGE HOTEL 
PIER GARDENS 


Situated in Premier Position on Sea Front 
and Central for shopping and all amusements. 


Famous for 
GOOD FOOD. SERVICE AND 
COMFORT 
MODERATE TERMS 
Ilustreted Brochure and Tariff on application. 


SPECIAL REDUCED TERMS FOR 
WINTER RESIDENTS 


Resident Managers: Capt. & Mrs. R. F. Preston 
*Phone : 7363. 
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L. B. Ltd. 
PEDAL RACER 


This splendid new Pedal Racer is 
now making its welcome appear- 
ance in the shops although in very 
limited quantities. All steel con- 
struction with large rubber-tyred 
wheels and ball-bearing rear axle 
for easy pedalling. Beautifully fin- 
ished in high gloss stove-enamelled 
colours and bright parts chromium 
plated. Just right for girls and 
boys from four to six years. 


Tri-an 
Toys 


Made by 
LINES BROS. LTD., LONDON, S.W.19 











Best on batth~ 




















your difficulty ia choosing 


a radio set is .. . probably not so much 


finding a set that satisfies your ear... 


as finding one that satisfies your eye... 


our suggestion ;;... 


look carefully at the Ferranti 147... 


quite as long and quite as carefully as you’d 


look at any other good piece 


of furniture intended for your home. 


Naturally, you'll listen as well ; 
but that’s a side of 


Ferranti Ltd. 


MOSTON MANCHESTER 10; 


set-choosing you aren’t likely to neglect ! 


AND 36 KINGSWAY LONDON WC2 








must find his own friends. 





circumstances. 





One of these days you may be saying good-bye to your son as he goes 
away for army service or to live and work among strangers. Then he 
His moral and spiritual quality will be tested 
under new conditions, and especially by loneliness—the loneliness of a 
barrack room, a strange town or perhaps a foreign country. 


One of the tasks of the Y.M.C.A. 
It offers friendship and encouragement, as well as 
recreative activities, for body, mind and spirit. 
of the many thousands who look to the Y.M.C.A. for help and guidance. | 
By supporting this great undertaking now, 
ensure that he does not look in vain. 


Donations may be sent to the Rt, Hon. The 
Earl of Athlone, K.G., G.C.B., President of 
the Y.M.C.A. War and National Service 
Fund, 112 Great Russell St., London, W.C.1 
(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940.) 








is to serve young men in these 
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owe Shipper of 
fine wines for a century 


John E. Fells & Sons Ltd., London, S.E.1 











Your son may be one 


you can do something to | 
Please send a contribution to-day. | 














ishing is not 
every man’s folly: 
it is some folk’s 
—% wisdom. And good 
fishermen are usually 
good smokers who 
are sufficient unto 
themselves providing 
pouch or case is well 
filled with Balkan 
Sobranie. That float 
may never bob, there 
may be never a sug- 
gestionof arise, yet the 
angler who smokes 
Balkan Sobranie 
has had a good day; 4 
he is that modern 3 
rarity—a man at peace. 





S SOBRANIE L'® LONDON. ECA} 
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BRITAIN 
MUST 
MECHANISE 


all 


IT SEEMS LATE in the day to point out that where heavy loads 
have to be shifted and lifted, the motor is more powerful and more 
economical than the man. But who can deny that a substantial 
volume of man-hours is lost through primitive handling and trundling 
of raw materials and goods under process! 

Yet Britain has a truck which, in the hands of one man, will handle up 
to 60 tons of heavy material in an hour; lifting, carrying, hoisting, 
stacking and loading; everywhere speeding production by saving 
money, labour, time and space. Learn. more about it from Dept. J/T 


COVENTRY CLIMAX 
COVENTRY CLIMAX ENGINES LIMITED, Fork Trucks 


WIDDRINGTON ROAD WORKS, COVENTRY 
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In achieving perfection 
quality must be as consistent 
in detail as in fundamentals 


ROLLS-ROYCE 


are supplied with 


CHAMPION 












PLUGS 












LIMITED « 










© pwn forty-twomillion 

tons of Opencast Coal 
have been excavated in 
Britain since production be- 
gan in 1942—much of it with 
the help of British Ropes, 
as shown here. Wherever 
there’s real work to bedone 
in industry, the products 
of British Ropes Limited 
are usually in the picture! 








| Pel Nesting Furniture. 
| needs and we will tell you if, and how soon, 


HERES THE CANTEEN WHERE 


When seats and tables are needed, Pel Nesting 
Furniture provides everything you could ask for 
in comfort and good looks. But when it’s space 
you want, Pel Nesting Chairs and ‘Tables rise so 
well to the occasion that a stack of each occupies 
a very small amount of floor space! The high 
quality steel tubing gives great strength with the 
minimum of weight, makes for easy handling and 
a very long hard-wearing life. Inevitably, these 
days, there’s a priority list, and a waiting list, for 
But let us know your 


we can help. 





NESTING 


CHAIRS 


MADE BY PEL LTD 


PEL 


© 





CHAMPION SPARKING PLUG COMPANY 
FELTHAM, «+ 





—DOUBLE PROBLEM SOLVED BY PEL 


OLDBURY 
London Office: 15 Henrietta Place, W.1. 







MIDDLESEX 





THEY DANCE AS WELL— 
































Patent No. 344159 Models: Chair R.P.6. 
Table N.T.2. 


BIRMINGHAM 
« © prover 
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This is one of 


the shapes 








but only tasting will tell you of their sweet, 
short-eating daintiness. For they are indeed 
biscuits with a charming way of their own. 
Made only by Weston’s, Dainty Fare are 
supplied throughout the country in_ limited 
quantities and you should be able to get them 


as an occasional treat. 





BISCUITS 





v \ im you see the night express with its ribbon 
| of lighted windows, have you ever paused to consider the 
_ source of the light? Batteries light the bulbs in the carriages. 

Batteries cook the meals and drive the fans in the restaurant 
car. There’s a battery slung under every swaying coach; and 
| the life those batteries lead is something a battery has to be 
tough to take. In making batteries that stand up to this gruel- 
_ling work on trains all over the world, The Chloride Elec- 
trical Storage Company calls on the experience of fifty-six 


years of battery manufacture, experience that is embodied in 


every Chloride, Exide or Exide- 
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